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Gook the Second. 
WHITE LADIES, 
I. 


HOW CROMWELL VISITED THE DYING DUKE OF HAMILTON AT THE COMMAN- 
DERY; AND WHAT PASSED BETWEEN THEM. 


On the morn after the battle, there was weeping and wailing 
in Worcester, for those lying slaughtered in the houses and streets. 
Everywhere heart-rending scenes occurred, but they excited no 
pity in the breasts of the savage foe. Believing they had per- 
formed a work of righteous vengeance, the stern sectaries felt no 
compunction for what they had done. ‘The city had been deli- 
vered to them. They had plundered the houses, slain all who 
opposed them, committed every possible atrocity, and were 
now searching for the malignants, who had sought refuge in 
cellars and other secret places. Many prisoners of importance 
were thus made. Among those placed under the custody of the 
marshal-general, and subsequently sent to the Tower, were the 
Earls of Cleveland, Rothes, and Kelly, with the Lords Sinclair 
and Grandison, General Massey, and the valiant Pitscottie. Some 
were too severely wounded to be moved. Sir James Hamilton, 
Sir Alexander Forbes, Sir John Douglas, and General Mont- 
gomery were dangerously hurt—while the Duke of Hamilton was 
lying at the Commandery, mortally wounded. Fanshawe, the 
‘ing’s private secretary, was captured, and treated with especial 
favour by Cromwell, who was desirous of winning him over, but 
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he rejected the Lord General’s overtures. The mayor and the 
sheriff were committed to custody and ordered to be tried at 
Chester. A vast number of other prisoners were made, whom it 
is needless to particularise. 

But Cromwell had lost his chief prize. For some hours it was 
supposed—chiefly on Colonel James's representation—that the king 
was concealed within the city, and every precaution was taken to 

revent his escape. But before morning assured intelligence was 
Sonate to the Lord General that Charles Stuart had unquestionably 
fled towards the north, accompanied by the Duke of Buckingham, 
the Earls of Derby and Lauderdale, and several others, and that 
Leslie, with his Scottish cavalry, had taken the same direction. 

On receiving these tidings, Cromwell gave immediate orders 
that Lilburn, Fleetwood, and Harrison, each with a regiment of 
horse, should start in pursuit of the Royalist leaders. At the same 
time he especially enjoined Colonel James to follow on Charles 
Stuart’s track, in case the Young Man should separate himself— 
as was not unlikely—from his attendants. 

A Proclamation was likewise issued, promising a reward of One 
Thousand Pounds to any one who should discover the person of 
Charles Stuart—while the penalty of high treason was declared — 
against all those who should harbour or conceal him. Copies of 
this Proclamation were forthwith despatched by swift messengers 
to all towns near which it was deemed likely the fugitive monarch 
would pass. 

Colonel James, with a detachment of horse, started at once for 
Stourport, while the three Republican generals, previously 
mentioned, prepared to follow the retreating Scottish cavalry. 
The companies of militia stationed at the various towns were 
ordered to keep strict watch, and arrest all fugitive soldiers and 
malignants. Moreover, they were enjoined to search the houses 
of all declared Royalists. 

Several country gentlemen, resident in the neighbourhood of 
Worcester, and suspected of taking part in the conflict, were 
arrested on the night of the battle. Sir Rowland Berkeley had a 
narrow escape. On taking leave of Charles at Barbourne Bridge, 
as previously related, the brave Royalist turned towards his old 
mansion, Cotheridge, in a very dejected frame of mind. Not 
merely was he anxious for the king’s safety, but for his own. He 
felt that his peril was materially increased by the peculiar colour of 
the steed he had ridden throughout the day. 

However, a plan of avoiding the danger occurred to him. 
Fortunately, he possessed a couple of piebald horses, and on 
arriving at Cotheridge he sent the steed he had been riding to 8 
distant farm, and had the other piebald horse placed in the stable 
and covered with body-clothes. This done, he withdrew to his 
chamber, and prepared to play the part of a sick man. 
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Two hours later, Colonel Goff, with a detachment of dragoons, 
grrived at the old mansion and demanded to see its owner.. He 
was told by the butler that Sir Rowland was extremely unwell 
and confined to his room, but the answer did not satisfy him. 

“ Lead me to your master instantly,” he said. 

Attended by half a dozen dragoons, he then followed the 
butler up-stairs, and on entering Sir Rowland’s room found him 
in a loose robe and slippers, and presenting the appearance of an 
invalid. 

“ What means this intrusion on my privacy?’ demanded the 
baronet. 

“ You affect surprise at my appearance, Sir Rowland,” rejoined 
Goff; “but you can feel none. I arrest you as a traitor to the 
Commonwealth. You took part in the battle to-day, and fought 
with the malignants.” 

“ You are mistaken, general,” was the reply. “Iam far too 
unwell to leave my room, and utterly unable to put on arms or 
sit a horse.” 

“ Tut!” cried Goff, incredulously. “ You were present in the 
fields near Powick, and, later on, in the fight within the city. I 
myself beheld you on both occasions—on a piebald horse.” 

“°Tis true I have a horse of that colour,” replied Sir Rowland. 
“ But you will find him in the stable, and his freshness will prove 
that I couid not have ridden him as you state. Satisfy yourself, 
I pray you, general. If it should appear that I have deceived 
you, treat me as you list.” 

“Since you affirm this so roundly I will go see,” observed 
Golf, somewhat staggered. ‘But you must not stir from this 
chamber.” 

“ T have not the power to leave it,” said Sir Rowland, feigning 
extreme debility. 

Placing @ guard at the door of the chamber, Goff then pro- 
ceeded to the stable, where he found a handsome charger, which, 
being stripped of its covering, proved to be piebald in colour, and 
exactly resembled the steed he had seen. ‘The freshness of the 
horse showed that he could not have been out during the day. 
Astounded at the sight, Goff made no further inquiries, but 
returned without his prey. As a declared enemy of the Com- 
monwealth, however, Sir Rowland had subsequently to compound 
for his estate by the payment of two thousand pounds. 

We must now repair to the Commandery, whither, as already 
related, the Duke of Hamilton was conveyed from the field of 
battle. His right leg had been shattered by a slug shot, and the 
injury was so severe that amputation of the limb was deemed 
eer | necessary by the king’s chirurgeon, Kincaid, who was 
in attendance upon him; but the duke would not submit to 
the operation. He had passed a night of almost intolerable 
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ony, and was lying on a couch in the room adjoining the 
< r ‘all. His ova Sevan was livid and Senstel aa a 
cloak was thrown over his lower limbs. 

A word, as to the dying hero. William, Duke of Hamilton, 
then in his thirty-fifth year, had succeeded his elder brother, 
James, who was beheaded for high treason in 1649. Of the 
large train of distinguished personages who accompanied Charles 
in his march from Scotland, none was more devoted to the 
royal cause—none more determinately hostile to the rebellious 
Parliament—than the Duke of Hamilton. Though despairing 
of success, the duke adhered firmly to the king to the last, 
and that he was as brave as loyal was proved by the prodigies of 
valour he performed on the battle-field at Worcester. 

“ The torture I endure is almost insupportable, Kincaid,” he 

oaned. “I could not suffer more from the rack.” 

“ No anodyne will assuage the pain, my lord duke,” replied 
the chirurgeon. “ As I have already represented to your grace, 
amputation of the shattered limb is the sole means of saving 
your life.” 

“ T would rather die than lose the limb,” groaned the duke. — 
“ °Tis not pain I dread, but disfigurement.” 

“'The Lord General has signified his intention of sending his 


own surgeon, Trappam, to attend your grace. You will hear what 


he has to say.” 


“] will not suffer him to come near me,” said the duke, sternly. 
“T will accept no favour from the regicide Cromwell.” 

As he ra the door communicating with the great hall was 
opened, and two persons came in. The foremost was Cromwell, 
the other was Trappam, the chirurgeon. The Lord General was 
armed as he had been during the battle, and wore a broad-leaved 
hat, which hedid not remove. Marching direct towards the couch 
on which the wounded man was stretched, he regarded him fixedly 
for a few moments, and then said, in not unkindly accents: 

“T am sorry to find your grace so grievously hurt. But it may be 
that the Lord will heal your wounds. Such aid as man can render 
will be afforded by my own surgeon, Master Trappam. He is 
very skilful, and has wrought many wondrous cures.” 

“T thank your excellency” rejoined the duke, raising himself, 
“ es the king’s surgeon is in attendance upon me, and I lack no 
other aid.” 


“Let them consult together,” said Cromwell, “I would fain 
save your life, if I can.” 








* The room in which the duke died is still intact, and a view of it, by Captain 
L. Archer, has been given with an earlier portion of this story. The Com- 
mandery is now used as a College for the Blind Sons of Gentlemen, the Rev. 
Mr. Blair being the Principal. The ancient structure bears evidence of the 
fray, and contains many relics of the period. 
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“ Wherefore save me?” observed the duke, sternly. ‘* Would 
yon, bo me to the block, as you brought the duke, my 

er 

“The duke, your brother, was justly condemned as a traitor to — 
the Commonwealth of England,” rejoined Cromwell. “ Perchance, 
your grace may be pardoned. My intercession shall not be wanting 
if you are disposed to agree to certain conditions.” : 

“T know not what the conditions may be, but I reject them 
beforehand,” rejoined the duke. “I will die as I have lived, 
a loyal subject of the king, and an enemy of his enemies?” 

“Charles Stuart is a proscribed fugitive,” said Cromwell, 
“Hitherto he has been king only in name; now he has not even 
the name of king. My messengers are upon his track, and will 
assuredly find the lurking-place wherein he hideth.” 

“They will fail to take him,” rejoined the duke. “It is 
written that he shall escape, and return to triumph.” 

“ Where is it so written?” demanded Cromwell, scornfully. 

“Tn the book of fate.” 

“You do not read the book aright, my lord duke. Were I to 
turn over its leaves, I should soon light on one in which his death 
on the scaffold is recorded.” 

“You will find no such record,” rejoined the duke. “ You 
have slain the king, his father, but him you shall not slay. His 
destiny is not in your hands.” 

“ All things are in the Lord’s hands,” said Cromwell. “ But 
would Heaven have vouchsafed me this crowning mercy if it had 
not meant ys 

“That you should be king!” interrupted the duke. “Not so. 
Be not deceived. King you shall never be. Hitherto, the third 
of September has been propitious to you, but another anniversary 
of that day shall come, and it will prove fatal.” 

Exhausted by the effort he had made in uttering these words, 
- sank backwards, and his countenance assumed the pallor of 

eath. 

Thinking he was gone, Cromwell called to the surgeons, who 
had retired to discuss the duke’s case. 

“While you are conferring together, your patient has ex- 
pired,” he cried. 

“Tis but a momentary faintness, your excellency,” said 
Trappam. “ But assuredly his grace will not live long,if he 
refuses to undergo the operation.” 

“ Then let him die,” cried Cromwell, sternly. “ He will ’scape 
the scaffold.” And without another word he quitted the room. 

Continuing obstinate, the unfortunate Duke of Hamilton died 
of his wounds. Though he begged to be buried with his 
ancestors, at Hamilton, his dying wishes were disregarded, and he 
was interred before the high altar in Worcester Cathedral, 
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318 Boscobel. 
It was long before the city recovered from the terrible 
unishment inflicted upon it by the exasperated Republicans, 
ere can be no doubt that Cromwell entertained a strong] 

vindictive feeling towards Worcester, for the constant attach- 

ment it had manifested towards Charles I. and his son. To pre 
vent the possibility of any further rising, he levelled the forti- 
fications with the ground, destroyed the gates, and filled up the 
dykes. The work was done so effectually, that not a vestige is 
left of Fort Royal, while only here and there can a few remains 
of the old walls be discovered. Sidbury-gate is gone; so is the 

Foregate—so are almost all the memorials of the Battle. 

Treated like a conquered city, ravaged, partially destroyed, all its 
wealthy inhabitants fined, many imprisoned as well as fined, some 
hanged, it could not be expected that Worcester, elastic as it has 
ever shown itself, should immediately rise again—nor did it recover 
until the Restoration. 

Then the city became prosperous once more, and it has 
prospered ever since. If not so picturesque as of yore, it 
is much better built—at least, we are willing to think s0., 
Most of the old timber houses and ancient edifices have dis-— 
appeared—but the Commandery is left. The noble cathedral is 
improved—both externally and internally. A very respectable 
structure of Queen Anne’s time occupies the site of the old 
Guildhall. In short, it would be difficult to find in the whole 
realm a city that can vie with Worcester in cheerfulness, 
prosperity, or beauty of situation. Its inhabitants are as loyal as - 
ever, and ready to fight the old battles o’er again. 
FLOREAT SEMPER FIDELIS CIVITAS. 


IT. 


HOW THE FUGITIVE KING AND HIS COMPANIONS RODE FROM BARBOURNE 
BRIDGE TO WHITE LADIES. 


More painful feelings were never experienced by a monarch 
than were those of Charles as he fled from Worcester on the evening 
of the battle. All was lost. The crown he hoped to win was 
gone. His life was in jeopardy, and after a vain attempt to 
escape, he might be placed in the hands of his enemies. 

The cavalcade, as already mentioned, numbered about sixty — 

rsons of various ranks, but all devoted to the king, and pre- 

ared to defend him to the last. But it was the determination 
of the leaders of the party to avoid any needless encounter. 
Having quitted the high road to Kidderminster, they were now 
speeding along the lanes skirting the left bank of the Severn, under 
the guidance of Lord Talbot's servant, Yates, and another man 
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named Walker. Charles did not ride at the head of the troo 
but with the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of os brought 
up the rear. None of his attendants attempted to disturb the pro- 
found reverie into which the unfortunate king was plunged, and so 
engrossed was he by painful thoughts, that he scarcely seemed 
conscious of their presence. 

It was a pleasant evening, and though the sun had already 
set behind the Malvern Hills, the heavens were filled with rosy 
clouds, which were reflected on the surface of the river. The 
troop passed by several farm-houses, but the scared occupants only 
watched them at a distance. Anxious glances were occasionally 
cast back by the fugitives to ascertain whether they were pur- 
sued, but no enemy appeared in sight. By degrees the calm- 
ness and beauty of the evening produced a soothing effect on 
the king’s troubled mind. What a contrast was offered between 
the peaceful lanes through which he was now riding and the city 
resounding with the din of arms, the roar of artillery, and 
frightful cries. 

Having passed Beveré Green, and dashed through the ford of 
the Salwarp, at Hawford Mill, but without meeting interruption 
of any kind, they now pursued the Ombersley-road for some 
distance, but turned off at the Mitre Oak for Hartlebury, and 








halted at the Old Talbot Inn, where the king drank a cup of 


sack, while his attendants refreshed themselves with such liquors 
as they could procure. : 

Once more they were in motion, and a narrow by-road brought 
them to Hartlebury-common, then of great extent and dangerous 
in places, but as they could still see their way, they rode on 
without fear. 

Nothing can be pleasanter, under certain circumstances, than 
a gallop across a wild heath at the twilight hour; but when 

‘danger lurks on every side, when the riders are flying for 
life — above all, when a king’s safety is at stake, the sensa- 
tions are not quiteso agreeable. Deceived by the gathering gloom, 
the fugitives are apt to suspect that the foe is lying in ambush for 
them, and to turn needlessly from their course. This was the 
case with the flying troop. ‘They avoided Stourport because they 

fancied there was danger in that quarter, and shaped their rapid 
course past the dismantled manor-house of Hartlebury, which had 
been garrisoned by Charles 1. during the Civil Wars. The an- 
cient mansion might have afforded them shelter for the night, but 
they did not dare to stop there. 

They were still on Hartlebury-common, and were soon close 
upon Kidderminster, but did not deem it prudent to enter the town. 
Skirting the valley in which it lies, and galloping past Hoobrook, 
they proceeded by Chester-lane and Green Hill to Broadwaters. 
Thence up Black Hill to Sion Hill. Next traversing the beautiful 
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woody district that now forms Lea Park, they descended a gentle 
acclivity that brought them to the old bridge across the Stour. 

Had there been light enough to distinguish it, a charming scene 
would have been here presented to the king’s gaze. But he 
crossed Hay Bridge without looking at the beautifully windin 
river or at the precipitous rocks on its opposite bank, well satisfi 
that there was no enemy concealed amid the woods to dispute 
By the time the troop reached Kinver Heath it had become 
= dark, and the guides declared it was impossible to cross 

e wild and boggy waste at that hour. 

Notwithstanding their representations, the king would have 

ushed on at all hazards, but the Earl of Derby, Charles 
Giffard, and Careless, who knew the heath, dissuaded him from 
his rash design. Lord Derby thought there would be far less danger 
in — through Stourbridge, even if it should be emer we 
militia, which was doubtful, than in attempting to traverse a 
morass in which they were almost certain to be engulfed. 

“There are so many quagmires in Kinver Heath, that, even in 
daytime, it is difficult to avoid them,” observed the earl. “ At 
night it is impossible.” 

“T am entirely of his lordship’s opinion,” said Captain Giffard. 
“] know Kinver Heath well, and I implore your majesty not to 
risk your royal person upon it.” 

“Are you afraid to go with me?” asked Charles. 

“Tis my duty to prevent your majesty from rushing on certain 
destruction.” 

“ Nay, then, if the danger is really so great, we must proceed 
to Stourbridge, despite the militia.” | 

“The rascals will not be on the look-out for us, so we shall most 
likely escape them,” remarked Careless. “ Besides, if we are 
slain, we shall die like gentlemen. Any death is preferable to 
being stifled in a quagmire.” 

“ As the hour is late, I do not think the enemy will be on the 
alert,” observed the Earl of Derby. “ But no precaution must 
be neglected. In the event of an attack, all of us who are near 
your ses. | will speak French, so that your presence may not 
be suspected.” 

- “Tis well,” replied Charles. “You hear, my lords and gen- 
tlemen, we are all to become Frenchmen when we reach Stour- 
bridge.” 

The party then turned towards Stourton, and once more cross- 
ing the Stour by the Stewponey Bridge, galloped on towards 
Stourbridge. hen within a quarter of a mile of the town they 
came to a halt, and Careless al Captain Giffard were sent on to 
reconnoitre. 


As Stourbridge at that time consisted only of one long street, it 
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was easy to ascertain whether any soldiers were on the watch, 
but none could be discovered. e street was entirely deserted, 
all the inhabitants having, apparently, retired to rest. 

Perfectly satisfied with eheir inspection, Careless and Giffard 
returned to the royal party, and informed his majesty that 
he might proceed without fear. Charles did not question the in- 
formation * had received, but judging it safest to speed through 
the town, placed himself at the head of the troop, and galloped 
along the street. 

Roused by the clatter of the horses’ hoofs, several of the 
inhabitants rushed to the windows, and just caught sight of the 
flying cavalcade. 

The Royalists, however, had not got far when a drum was 
loudly beaten “to arms,” showing that Careless and Giffard had 
been deceived. It presently appeared that a company of militia 
was quartered at the further end of the town, and their steeds 
being ready saddled and bridled, the men mounted and formed 
as quickly as they could in the street to check the fugitives. 

ut they did not succeed in their purpose. The king and his 
companions drew their swords, and dashed upon them with such 
impetuosity that they cut their way through the phalanx, and in 
another minute were out of the town. These soldiers of the militia, 
not being so well-seasoned as Cromwell’s Ironclads, were sta oir 
by the fierce and determined assault of the Cavaliers, and did not 
attempt pursuit. Charles and his party, therefore, galloped on as 
swiftly as they could for a mile or so, when the king slackened 
his pace. 

“Ts there an inn hereabouts?” asked the king. “I am despe- 
rately thirsty.” 

“ My liege, there is a solitary hostel between Wordsley and 
Kingswinford,” replied Giffard. “But I know not what can be 
obtained at it.” 


“A cup of cider or ale will serve my turn now,” replied 
Charles. 

“The White Horse is not so badly provided,” remarked Care- 
less. “Nat Coulter, the host, can brew as good a pottle of sack 
as any man in Staffordshire, but I doubt if he can supply us all 
—even with ale. However, we shall see.” 

On reaching the White Horse the fugitive Royalists found 
much better entertainment than might have been expected. Nat 
Coulter was in bed, but he was soon roused from his slumbers, and 
with his wife and his two sons set heartily to work to serve his un- 
expected guests. He had plenty of ale and cider, with which the 
Cavaliers were perfectly content, but only a single runlet of 
canary. However, this amply sufficed for the king and the chief 
eroonages with him. As to provisions, they ran rather short, 

at Coulter’s larder not being very abundantly supplied, but 
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the hungry Royalists devoured all they could find. Though Nat 
and his household were known to be loyal, Charles did not discover 
himself to them, but spoke French, and was addressed in that 
language by his attendants during his stay at the White Horse. 
Nat, however, being a shrewd fellow, afterwards declared that 
he had recognised the king. 

A consultation was held in the little parlour of the inn. On 
quitting Barbourne Bridge, Charles, as we have already stated, 
had decided upon seeking a refuge in Boscobel. He had not 
abandoned this design, though during the nocturnal ride his plans 
had undergone some change. It was now proposed that the 
king should proceed in the first instance to White Ladies, another 
secluded house belonging to the Giffards, about a mile distant from 
Boscobel, where arrangements could be made for his majesty’s 
safety, and where he could separate from his companions. Both 
the Earl of Derby and Roscarrock agreed that this would be 
the best and safest course to pursue, and it was decided upon by 
his majesty. 

Again mounting their steeds, which had been as well cared for 
in the interim as circumstances permitted, they rode on at a quick 
pace, tracking the woodlands in the neighbourhood of Himley, and 
obtaining glimpses of the extensive lake. No furnaces at that time 
bursting from the ground marred the sylvan beauty of the scene. 

After passing Wombourn, the troop plunged into Brewood 
Forest, and were soon buried in its depths. Guided through the 
intricacies of the wood by Charles Giffard, who was now in his 
own domain, and knew every roadway, they at last reached 
a little valley entirely surrounded by timber, in the midst of 
which stood an old-fashioned black and white timber mansion. 
Closely adjoining this ancient house, and almost appearing to 
form part of it, were the ivy-clad ruins of a monastery. 

Day was just breaking at the time, and the picture presented 
to the king, and seen by the grey light of dawn, was inexpressibly — 
striking. | 

“That is White Ladies, sire,” said Charles Giffard. “There 
your majesty will find shelter.” 


ITI. 


THE PENDEREILS. 


In Brewood Forest, which was situated on the boundaries of 
Shropshire and Staffordshire, and extended into both counties, two 
large monasteries had existed—one being a Cistercian priory, and 
the other Benedictine. It was from the ruined Cistercian priory, 
which had been founded by Hubert Walter, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the time of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, that the old 


mansion in which the fugitive king was about to take shelter 
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derived its name. The house dated back to the period when 
the monastery was suppressed. It has now disappeared, but 
the ruins of the priory are left, and consist of a massive wall and 
a few circular-headed windows. A doorway, with a fine Norman 
arch, leads to what was once the chapel, but is now a small place 
of sepulture. 

Viewed in connexion with the old mansion, the ruins of the 
monastery produced a singularly beautiful effect—the strangely- 
secluded situation of the house adding to |its charm. It seemed 
as though it were hidden from a world of strife and care, and as 
if none of the dire calamities of war, which those now gazing at 
it had so recently experienced, could disturp it. Fain would the 
weary Cavaliers who gazed at the peaceful old house have rested 
there. But rest, as they well knew, was not for them. Their toil- 
some and perilous journey was not yet over. With some of them 
the road they were about to take led to the scaffold. 

White Ladies and the monastic ruins adjoining it were sur- 
rounded by a low wall, in the midst of which was an old gateway 
of the same date as the house. Around, as we have said, on every 
side, were woods, and it was these thick groves that gave to the 
place the peculiar air of seclusion that characterised it. 

' Praying the king to allow him to go forward, Captain Giffard 
rode towards the gateway, which was fastened, but he had not 
reached it, when a tall stalwart individual, clad in a leathern 
doublet, and having a woodman’s knife stuck in his girdle, strode 
towards the garden wall. Charles watched this sturdy fellow 
as he advanced, and was very favourably impressed by his manly 
countenance. 

The forester—for such he seemed—was armed with a wood-bill, 
which he had snatched up on perceiving the troop, but being 
quickly reassured on finding his young master with them, he flung 
down his weapon. After exchanging a few words with him, 
Captain Giffard bade the forester open the gate, and returned to 
the king. 

“That's an honest fellow, I'll be sworn,” observed Charles, 
“and as brave as honest. He looked just now as if he would strike 
down the first man who attempted to enter.” 

“And so he would, my liege, had we been rebels and 
Roundheads,” replied Giffard. “George Penderel has been 
a soldier, and served in your royal father’s army at Edgehill, 
where his brother, Tom Penderel, was killed. He is now a 
woodward, as are all his brothers, except Humphrey, the miller 
of Boscobel.” 

“If they are all like George, they must be a gallant set,” 
remarked Charles. “Are there many of them?” 

“Five living,” remarked Giffard. “And George is a fair 
sample of the rest. They are all true men, stout of heart and 
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strong of limb, as if made of their native oak. Above all, the 
are loyal to the core. It is to their care,” he added, lowering his 
voice, “that I propose to confide your majesty. Lord Derby 
and Colonel Roscarrock will give you an assurance of their 
fidelity.” 

“They have already done so,” replied Charles. “ What ho! 
George Penderel,” he exclaimed. 

Hearing himself called, the stalwart forester, who had been 
standing near the open gate, instantly came forward, but on 
approaching the king, he stopped and doffed his cap. 

‘“‘ You know me, I perceive, George,” said the king. 

“JT have never set eyes on your majesty before,” rejoined 
the forester, “but I should know that royal countenance 
among a thousand.” 

“ ] hope some others who may chance to see me in these parts 
may not be gifted with thy discernment, honest George,” replied 
Charles. “ You have served the king, my father—now you 
must serve me.” 

“Tn the field, sire?” cried George, eagerly. 

* Alack! my good fellow, I have no longer an army,” remarked 
the king sadly. “ These are all the followers left me—and I 
must, perforce, part with them.” 

‘“‘ But I will never leave your majesty unless you bid me,” 
rejoined George. 

“ You have four brothers, ha ?” ‘ 

“ All as trusty as myself. Your majesty will be safe with us. 
All the wealth of the kingdom should not tempt us to betray 

you. 

“ Enough,” replied the king, dismounting—his bridle being 
held by George Penderel. 

The principal personages composing the royal retinue dismounted 
at the same time, and followed his majesty into the house. By the 
direction of Captain Giffard all the horses were then taken into 
the interior of the ruined monastery, with the exception of the 
king’s steed, which was brought by George Penderel into the hall. 

A search was next instituted for provisions, and in this 

uest Careless played a conspicuous part. Repairing to the 
kitchen, he there found Dame Penderel and a servant-maid, and 
the fire being fortunately lighted, he soon sent a large dish of 
fried eggs and bacon to the king, which was greatly enjoyed by 
his majesty and the nobles with him. Nor while he provided 
so well for the wants of others did the thoughtful major neglect his 
own, but contrived to make a very hearty breakfast in the kitchen. 
It must not be supposed that the rest of the troop, who were now 
in the ruined priory chapel, fared so well. Bread, biscuits, oat- 


cakes, and cheese were distributed among them, and they had 
plenty of sack. 
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Meanwhile, Captain Giffard, who was all anxiety to make 
arrangements for the king’s safety, had sent for Richard Penderel 
—commonly known as “Trusty Dick”—who dwelt at a cottage 
jn the forest, called Hobbal Grange. William Penderel, the 
eldest brother, who resided at Boscobel, which was about a mile 
distant from White Ladies, had likewise been sent for by the 
Earl of ag 

Trusty Dick was first to arrive, and Charles was as well pleased 
with his looks as he had been with those of the younger brother. 
William was powerfully built, and quite-as tall as George. 

“His majesty has resolved to disguise himself, Dick,” said 
Captain Giffard. “ What sort of attire ought he to put on?” 

“If his majesty will condescend to wear a suit of my clothes,” 
said Richard Penderel, “ I'll engage that not a rebel trooper amon 
them all will recognise him. My best jerkin, leather doublet a 
green trunk hose, will just fit you, sire, and I haven’t worn them 
more than once or twice.” 

“The disguise will suit me exactly,” cried Charles. “TI will 
become a Brewood forester like thyself. We are about the same 
height, as I think, though thou hast the advantage of me in 
respect of bulk.” 

“Truly, I am somewhat clumsier than your majesty.” 

“ Haste, and fetch the clothes, Dick, for I presume thou hast 
not got them with thee,” said Captain Giffard. 

“One thing more is needful to complete the disguise,” said 
Richard Penderel. “TI scarce like to mention it. Yet if it be 
neglected, all else will be marred.” 

“ What is the indispensable matter?” asked Charles. 

“Your majesty must consent to part with your long locks,” 
replied Dick. 

“ Oddsfish! I had not thought of that,” exclaimed the king, 
“But I see the necessity. Better lose my locks than my head. 
Go fetch the clothes.” 

Trusty Dick made a humble reverence and departed. 

Not long afterwards, William Penderel of Boscobel made his 
appearance. He was the most remarkable of this remarkable 
brotherhood. All were tall—not one of them being under 
six feet in height—but William towered above the others by a 
couple of inches. 

Although gigantic in stature, he was well proportioned, and 
possessed prodigious strength. His features were cast in a massive 
mould, and though somewhat heavy, had the same honest expres- 
sion that characterised the whole family. 

On entering the house he found Lord Derby in the hali, 
and its appearance—filled as it was-with Cavaliers, with the king’s 


horse in the midst of them—satisfied him that some great disaster 
had occurred. 
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“ Your lordship is welcome back,” he said, bowing reverently; 
“ though I own I would rather not have seen you again so soon, 
Hie of a terrible defeat at Worcester have reached us, | 
know not how.” 

“Tll news, they say, travels quickly,”’ replied the earl, sur- 

rised; “ but this news must have travelled through the air, if it 
om reached you before us, for we have ridden here direct from 
Worcester, and almost without stoppage.” 

“ Oh, my lord, messengers doubtless have galloped from post 
to post, and so have gotten before you. But tell me, I pray 
you,” he added, anxiously, “is the king safe?” 

“ The king is here,” replied the earl. “Come with me and 
you shall see him.” 

So saying he opened the door of a parlour panelled with dark 
oak, and fitted up with oak furniture. Charles was seated in 
the room, and Lord Wilmot, Captain Giffard, and Careless 
were with him. 

Without any prompting, the huge forester immediately pro- 
strated himself before the king, who gave him his hand to kiss, 

“ This is William Penderel, sire,” observed the earl. 

“1 do not need the information,” replied Charles. “I am 
right glad to see thee, Willizm. I have already seen two of thy 
brothers.” 

“Then your majesty has seen two of your loyal subjects,” replied 
the forester, rising. ‘ We will defend you to the death. » 

“ William Penderel,” said the Earl of Derby, in a voice well 
calculated to impress his hearer, “I know thy fidelity and worth, 
and have answered for thee and for thy brothers to the king’s 
majesty. A sacred duty now devolves upon you, and take heed 
you perform it well. You will have the care of the king. He 
is surrounded by enemies-—cunning as foxes in quest of prey. 
Beware of their wiles and stratagems. Open foes may be guarded 
against—secret foes are most to be dreaded.” 

« T and my brothers will strive to guard his majesty against all 
foes, open and secret,” replied William Penderel; “ and with 
Heaven’s help I doubt not we shall accomplish his deliverance.” 

“ Help to conceal me—that is all I ask at present,” said the 
king. 

“We have more than one hiding-place at Boscobel,” observed 
Penderel. “I can conceal his lordship as well as your ‘majesty.” 

“ Mistake me not, William,” said the Earl of Derby. * I shall 
not tax thy services—nor will any other. Thou must look to the 
king alone.” 

a understand your lordship,” replied William Penderel ; “and 
I promise you that my sole care shall be bestowed upon his 
majesty. But let me humbly counsel your lordship and those 
with you not to tarry here too long. A troop of militia under 
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command of Colonel Bloundel, is quartered at Codsall, which is 
not more than three miles off, and as soon as they receive news 
of the battle, they will assuredly search all the houses hereabouts.” 

“Thou art right,” replied the earl. “We must not remain 
here long.” 

At that moment the Duke of Buckingham and Roscarrock 
entered the room. 

«“ We have news for your majesty,” said the duke; “ news of 
Leslie.” 

“What of the traitor?” cried Charles, frowning. 

“ He has rallied with the whole of his cavalry on the heath 
near Tonge Castle,” replied Buckingham. “A messenger has 
just arrived, saying that he waits there to conduct your majesty 
to Scotland.” | 

« What number of men has he with him ?” asked Charles. 

“ About three thousand, sire, so the messenger affirms,” replied 
Roscarrock. 

“ Three thousand men might have turned the battle yester- 
day,” said Charles, bitterly. “Let those go with the traitor 
who list, I will trust him no more. If he would not stand b 
me when I had an army at my command, of a surety he will 
not stand by me now that I have none.” 

The tone in which the king spoke showed that his resolution 
was taken. No one, therefore, attempted to dissuade him from 
his purpose. 

“We must separate,” he continued. “TI shall seek safety in 
flight. Those who have faith in Leslie, can join him. I will not 
attempt to influence your decision. Retire, I pray you, and 
consult together.” 

All then left the room, with the exception of Careless, who 
remained with the king. 


IV. 


HOW CHARLES WAS DISGUISED AS A WOODMAN, 


“ Must I, too, quit your majesty ?” asked Careless. 

“There is no help for it, Will,” replied Charles. “ My best 
chance of escape—the sole chance, in brot—lies in being left to 
myself. I shall be well served by these faithful Penderels.” 

“Of that you may rest assured, sire,” said Careless. “ Yet I 
still think I may be of some service to your majesty. At any rate, 
I shal! not quit the neighbourhood of Brewood Forest, so that I 
may be readily found, if wanted. I know the country as well as 
the Penderels themselves. So unimportant a circumstance may 
easily have slipped from your majesty’s memory, and I must 
May—vot.. I. NO. V. 7. 
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therefore remind you that I was born at Bromhall, in Stafford. 
shire, within three miles of White Ladies.” 

“Ah, I recollect!” cried Charles. “No wonder you are wel] 
acquainted with the district.” 

“ T have not seen Bromhall for years,” pursued Careless, “ and 
few recollect me. Nevertheless, I can make myself at home 
there.” 

“Take my advice, and go not near the place,” said Charles, 
“ Of a certainty you will be discovered by the rebel troopers 
trom Codsall. Since you are familiar with the forest, hide your- 
self within it, and join me at Boscobel. But now for my disguise, 
No one but yourself shail clip off my locks. Have you procured 
a pair of scissors from Dame Penderel ?” 

‘* Here they are, sire,” replied Careless, producing them. 

“ *Sdeath! they are like shears,” exclaimed the king. “ How- 
ever, they will do the work more quickly. Have you aught to 
throw over my shoulders?” 

“ A towel borrowed from the good dame.” 

“That will do,” replied Charles. “ Now begin, and lose no 
time.” 

It required a desperate effort on Careless’s part to commence, 
but in a few minutes he had cut off the long black locks on which 
the young monarch had justly prided himself. 

“Have you done?’ asked Charles. 

“Be pleased to look at yourself in the glass, sire, and you will 
find your hair cropped as close as that of a Puritan.” 

Charles groaned on remarking the frightful change wrought in 
his personal appearance. 

“Zounds! you have disfigured me most horribly,” he cried. 

“JT have reluctantly obeyed your majesty’s orders,” replied 
Careless. ‘ Here are love-locks enow for twenty fair dames,” he 
added. 

“ Unluckily, there is not a single fair dame on whom to bestow 
them. Bid Dame Penderel burn them.” 

“ Rather let me bid her keep them safely as a memorial for her 
children,” rejoined Careless. 

“ As you will,” said the king. ‘“ Now help me to take off my 
ornaments.’ 

“Little did I think I should ever have this sad duty to per- 
form, sire,’’ observed Careless, as he knelt down to remove the 
garter from the king’s knee. 

“These are but badges of royalty, and can be easily replaced,” 
said Charles. “ A kingdom is not so easily got back.” 

With his attendant’s aid he then divested himself of the blue 
riband, the George of diamonds, and all his ornaments. 

“ My watch has stopped,”’ he remarked. “TI have neglected to 
wind it up.” 
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“Tt has been struck by a bullet,” said Careless, examining it: 
«Took how deeply the case is dinted, sire. This watch has saved 
your majesty’s life.” 

“Then I will bestow it on the best friend I have,” said the 
king. “ Wear it for my sake, Will.” 

“] will wear it next my heart,” was the fervent reply. “ Your 
majesty could not have bestowed upon me a more precious gilt.” 

Fst then Lord Wilmot, Colonel Roscarrock, Colonel Blague, 
and some others came in, and almost started back on seeing how 
strangely the king was metamorphosed. 

“You see, gentlemen, to what a state I am reduced,” he ob- 
served, with a sad smile. “I must commit these ornaments to 
your custody,” he added. 

“T hope we shall soon be able to restore them to your majesty,” 
said Lord Wilmot, who received the George. 

“What has been decided?” inquired Charles. Do you all 
join Leslie?” 

“The majority have so determined,” replied Lord Wilmot. 
“But I shall take another course. Perhaps I may attempt to 
reach London. I shall not be far from your majesty,” he added, 
in a low tone. 

“ What is to be done with your horse, my liege?”’ asked Colonel 
Lane. “ Have you any further occasion for him?” 

“None whatever,” replied Charles. “If the horse should be 
found here, he might lead to my discovery.” 

“Then I will gladly take him, for my own steed is dead beaten,” 
rejoined Colonel Lane. 

The saddest moment was now at hand. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Earl of Derby, and the other nobles came in to take 
leave of the king. 

Charles was profoundly affected, and the nobles were over- 
powered by emotion. Very little was said by them, for their griet 
was too real and too deep to find expression in words. Ceremony 
was laid aside, and Charles embraced them all. With very gloomy 
forebodings they then left the room—Lord Derby being the last 
to retire. 

“T trust we shall soon meet again, my dear lord,” said Charles, 
as he stood beside him, with his arm upon the earl’s shoulder. 

“T do not think I shall ever behold your majesty again in this 
world,” replied Lord Derby, in a melancholy tone. “I havea 
presentiment that I am going to my doom.” 

“Then stay with me,” said the king. “The hiding-places at 
Boscobel belong of right to you. Proceed thither at once.” 

“Heaven forbid that I should endanger your majesty’s safet 
by any attempt to preserve myself,” exclaimed the earl. “If 
fall into the hands of the enemy, I shall be cheered by the firm 
conviction that your majesty will escape, and in the end will be 
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restored to your kingdom. That I shall live to see that happy 
day I doubt—nay, I am well assured I shall not—but it will come 
nevertheless.” 

“Look forward to it, my lord—look forward to our next 
meeting !” cried Charles. 

“We shall meet in heaven, I trust, sire—not on earth,” replied 
the earl, solemnly. “I bid your majesty an eternal farewell.” 

Charles did not attempt to reply, for he was strongly impressed 
by the earl’s manner, and Lord erby quitted the room. 

"The chivalrous but ill-fated peer’s presentiments were unfor- 
tunately realised. Immediately after taking leave of the king, as 
described, all the nobles, with the exception of Lord Wilmot,, who 
had engaged the services of John Penderel, the second brother, 

uitted White Ladies, taking with them the whole troo of 
eal and proceeded, under the guidance of Charles Giflard, 
to the heath near Tonge Castle, where they expected to find 
Leslie and his cavalrv. But the Scottish general was gone, and 
was marching northwards, as they learnt, by way of Newport, so 
they took the same direction. 

They had not, however, ridden many miles when they were 
overtaken by Lord Leviston and a few of the royal life guards 
who had fought at Worcester. Lord Leviston and his handful 
of men were flying before a strong detachment of horse, com- 
manded by Colonel James, and on seeing his lordship’s danger, 
the Earl of Derby and the other nobles at once faced about, and 
attacking the Roundheads with great fury, drove them back. This 
success greatly raised their spirits, but it was quickly followed 
by a reverse. Just beyond Newport, they were encountered 
by Colonel Lilburn, while Colonel James, having received con- 
siderable reinforcements, followed and attacked in ‘the rear. 

Leslie’s cavalry was ‘completely routed and dispersed. Lord 
Derby, Lord Lauderdale, Lord Sinclair, and the faithless Scottish 
leader, were captured, and conveyed first to W hitchurch, and next 
to Banbury in Cheshire. Subsequently, the ill-fated Earl of 
Derby was removed to Chester, and imprisoned in the castle, there 
to await his trial for high treason. Charles Giffard was likewise 
taken prisoner at the conflict near Newport, but contrived to 
escape at Banbury. 

But we are anticipating the course of events, and must return 
to the fugitive monarch at White Ladies. Careless had witnessed 
the departure of the devoted band with fvelings akin to sell- 
reproach for not going with them, when on returning to the house, 
he found Richard Penderel with the suit of clothes intended for 
the king’s disguise, and immediately took them to his majesty. 
That nothing “should be wanting, Trusty Dick had brought a 
coarse shit and a woodman’s cap with the garments, and in a 
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few minutes Charles had taken off his rich apparel, and put on 
the sturdy forester’s habiliments. His buff coat and broadsword- 
belt were replaced by a leathern doublet, and jerkin of green 
cloth, while common country hose were drawn above his knees, 
and heavy hob-nailed shoes had succeeded his riding-boots. 

As soon as the change was effected, William and Richard 
Penderel were introduced by Careless, and were astonished by 
the alteration in the king’s appearance. Both averred that his 
majesty looked just like one of themselves, and would impose on 
the most suspicious rebel. 

A clever mimic, Charles tried, and not unsuccessfully, to 
imitate Trusty Dick’s gait and manner. The elder Penderel 
could not repress a smile as he regarded him. ‘The sole objection 
urged by those who scrutinised the newly-made forester’s “8 
pearance was that his hands were too white, but this was quickly 
remedied by a little charcoal dust. His complexion was dark 
enough, being as brown as that of a gipsy. 

“ Your majesty must be careful not to answer if you are spoken 
to by any of the common folk, since you have not the accent of 
the country,” observed William Penderel. 

“Fear nothing. I shall easily acquire it,” replied Charles. “Is 
Lord Wilmot gone?” he inquired. 

“ Ay, my liege,” was the reply. “ He left the house imme- 
diately after the departure of the troop. My brother John went with 
him, and intended to take him to Mr. Huntbach’s house at 
Brinsford, where he will stay till some other hiding-place can 
be found. Any message your majesty may desire to send can be 
readily conveyed to him by John.” 

“ And now, sire, since you are fully disguised,” said Careless, 
“T counsel you not to remain here a moment longer. "Tis pos- 
sible the house may be surrounded, and then you will be unable 
to escape.” 

“Whither do you propose to take me?” asked Charles of the 
Penderels. 

“Tt will be best that your majesty should remain in the forest 
during the day, in case an immediate search should be made at 
Boscobel,” replied William Penderel. ‘ We will hide you in a 
thick part of the wood, about half a mile hence, called Spring 
Coppice, where no one will be likely to search for you.” 

“I know Spring Coppice well,” said Careless. “If your 
majesty should hear a whistle, you will understand it is a signal 
from me, and need not be alarmed. ‘Though unseen, I shall not 
be far off.” 

He then took leave of the king, and quitted the house. 

No sooner was Charles gone than all traces of his visit were 
removed by George Penderel and his wife. 
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His majesty’s habiliments were carefully wrapped up and de- 


cere in an old chest, as were his feathered hat and boots, while 
i 


s shorn locks were preserved like relics. 


V. 


HOW CHARLES WAS CONCEALED IN SPRING COPPICE, AND HOW IT RAINED 
THERE, AND NOWHERE ELSE IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Own quitting the house, Charles and his two stalwart attendants 
entered the ruins of the old priory, where Trusty Dick, by the aid 
of the ivy, climbed the massive wall, and looked around to satisfy 
himself that all was secure. Not perceiving anything to occasion 
alarm, he soon descended from his post of observation, and the 
party left the ruins and entered the wood at the rear of the house. 

Pursuing a roadway among the trees, they marched on at a 
quick pace, On either side there was a good deal of fine timber, 
and several ancient oaks caught the king’s eye as he strode along, 
Presently they came upon a broad clearing, where the underwood 
having been removed, only a few scattered trees were left, and 
having crossed it, they penetrated a wilderness of brambles and 
thorns, through which Charles could never have made his wa 
unassisted, and this rough barrier passed, they reached a waste 
overgrown with short wood, which was cut at certain seasons for 
fuel. This was Spring Coppice, and just beyond it were the shady 
groves of Boscobel. 

Though there were few large trees in Spring Coppice, there 
was a good deal of tangled underwood, and a thick covert 
afforded an excellent place of concealment. It was towards 
this spot that his guides now led the king. While the covert 
was almost impenetrable to those unacquainted with it, there 
was an outlet to the Boscobel woods, which could be easily gained 
in case of need. 

In the very heart of the covert, like the centre of a maze, there 
was a small open space, free from underwood, and covered with a 
carpet of smooth sward. Here it was proposed that the king should 
remain, while his two guides undertook to act as scouts and 
sentinels, and warn him of any danger. Having shown his 
majesty how to hide himself amid the underwood, and how to 
gain the outlet into the adjoining thicket, they left him, promising 
that one of them would return ere long. 

Almost for the first time in his life, Charles was now completely 
alone. Yesterday, at the same hour, he was a king, and had an 
army at his command. Now he was dependent for his safety upon 
a few loyal rustics. Not for a moment did he doubt their fidelity, 
or believe that threats of punishment or offers of reward would 
induce them to betray him. Yet accident might bring his 
enemies to his place of concealment. In that case he was resolved 
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to sell his life dearly, though the only weapon he possessed was 


the woodman’s knife in his girdle. 

He strove to divert his melancholy thoughts and while away 
the time by pacing round and round the little circular ui in 
which he was enclosed. But he soon got tired of this enforced 
exercise, and threw himself at full length on the sward. How 
he wished that Careless was with him, or Lord Wilmot! To add 
to his discomfort, the morning, which had been dark and dull, 
became still more gloomy; clouds gathered overhead, and at 
length discharged themselves in a steady down-pour. He sought 
shelter among the trees, but could not protect himself entirely 
from the wet. 

The rain continued—heavily, heavily. 

Several hours passed, which seemed more wearisome, more 
dismal than any hours the king had ever previously spent. 

During the long and dreary interval no one came near him, nor 
did any sounds reach his ear, except the ceaseless pattering of the 
rain upon the leaves. Now and then he heard the rustle of a rabbit 
among the underwood, the cry of a blackbird, or the challenge of 
a cock pheasant. Nothing else. No whistle from Careless—no 
signal from the Penderels. 

Having now no watch he could not tell how time was passing, 
but he thought it much later than it really was. At last he 
heard sounds of some one approaching, and a voice, which he easily 
recognised as that.of Richard Penderel, called out “ A friend !” 

Trusty Dick was accompanied by his sister, who was married 
to a woodman named Yates, and the good wife carried a basket 
containing some eatables and a bottle of sack, the sight of which 
preatly rejoiced the king, who had become ravenously hungry. 

rusty Dick had brought with him a blanket, which he laid upon 
the ground beneath a tree, so as to form a dry seat for his majesty, 
while Elizabeth Yates spread the contents of her basket before him. 
Charles was so hungry that he thought of nothing at first but 
satisfying his appetite, but after he had consumed half a dozen 
hard-boiled eggs, a large piece of cold meat, the best part of 
& loaf, and had well-nigh emptied the flask of sack, he began to 
converse with Dame Yates. 

Though built on the same large scale as her brothers, Elizabeth 
had rather a comely countenance, and the good-humoured smile 
that lighted it up as she watched the king’s performances was ex- 
ceedingly pleasant to behold. 

“Saints be praised!” she exclaimed; “it does one good to see 
your majesty enjoy your humble meal.” 

“T never enjoyed aught so much,” replied the king. ‘I have 
pot a forester’s keen appetite. I thank thee for the blanket thou 
ast brought me, Dick, but if I remain longer here I shall have 


rheumatism in all my limbs.” 
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“There is danger abroad,” replied Dick. “A body of rebel 
troopers, under the command of Colonel Bloundel, has been to White 
Ladies. Colonel Bloundel declared you were concealed somewhere, 
and not only searched the house, but the ruins of the old priory, 
and was greatly enraged and disappointed when he failed to dis. 
cover your majesty. He then ordered a dozen of his men to 
search the forest and join him at Boscobel, and I make no doubt 
they are there now. My brother William has gone thither to see 
what they are about, and will bring your majesty word. It is well 
you were concealed here.” 

“The saints have had your majesty in their guard!” exclaimed 
Elizabeth, who, like all her brothers, was a devout Romanist, 
“A marvellous thing has happened. Elsewhere it has been fine, 
but here, at Spring Coppice, it has rained.” 

“Tt has rained heavily enough, as I can testify from expe- 
rience,” cried Charles, 

“ But the rain prevented the rebels from searching this wood,” 
observed Dick. ‘1 followed them unobserved, and undoubtedly 
they were coming hither, but when they found it so wet they 
gave up the quest, and proceeded to Boscobel.” 

“Tis strange, indeed !” said Charles, gravely. 

“T see Heaven’s hand in it quite plainly!” ejaculated Eliza- 
beth, crossing herself devoutly; “and so will good Father Hud- 
dlestone.” 


“ Father Huddlestone!” exclaimed Charles. “ You will have 
to confess to him.” 
“ Ah! you need not fear him, sire,” cried Elizabeth. “The 


good — is devoted to your majesty. He has taught us all to 
fear God and honour the king.” 


“¢ Father Huddlestone has made us what we are, sire,” said Dick. 
“¢ But we must not tarry here longer. I will come again at night- 


fall.” 


“ Not till then?” cried Charles, “ Have you seen aught of 
Major Careless.” , 

“ No, sire,” replied Dick. “ He has kept out of the way of 
the rebels. And I must again caution your majesty not to stir 
forth till I return, as some of the enemy may be lurking about.” 

By this time Elizabeth had packed up her basket, and the 
pair departed. 

It was still raining steadily, but cheered by the hearty meal he 
had made, the king did not heed the discomfort so much as he had 
ony done. Wrapped in his blanket he couched beneath the 
trees, and soon fell fast asleep, nor did he awake till he was roused 
by a voice, and found Trusty Dick Penderel standing near him. 

“ What's the hour, Dick?” he demanded, yawning and stretch- 


ing himself. “It seems growing dusk. I have slept ever since 
you left me.” 
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“In that case, your majesty must have slept for six or seven 
hours, for it is now not far from eight o'clock,” replied Dick. 
« J trust you feel refreshed.” 

“T feel equal to any amount of exertion,” cried Charles, 
springing to his feet. “ But what news do you bring me?” 

“ Not very good, my liege,” replied Dick. “ You must not go 
to Boscobel. Colonel Bloundel is still there.” 

“ But I cannot pass the night here,” cried Charles. 

“JT do not mean you should, my liege, I propose to take you to 
my cottage, Hobbal Grange, where I will try to lodge you, in my 
humble way.” 

“ Hark ye, Dick, a plan has occurred to me while I have been 
here. I will try to get into Wales, where I have many sub- 
jects of proved loyalty. Once at Swansea, I can easily find means 
of embarking for France. Can you guide me to any place where 
I may safely cross the Severn?” 

“ At Madeley there is a bridge. It is about seven miles 
distant.” 

“ Only seven miles!” exclaimed Charles. “ Then I will go 
to Madeley to-night after refreshing myself at thy cottage.” 

“ As your majesty pleases. But I am sorry you mean to 
abandon Boscobel.” 

“ T may go there yet,” said Charles. 

They then quitted the coppice and issued forth into the more 
open part of the forest. 

The rain had now ceased, and the clouds having entirely dis- 
persed, the night promised to be clear and starlight. They 
marched along cautiously—halting ever and anon to listen for a 
sound—but heard nothing to occasion them alarm. Not a 
trooper was to be seen—indeed, they did not encounter a single 
individual on the way to Hobbal Grange. 


VI. 


HOW CHARLES SUPPED AT HOBBAL GRANGE, AND WHOM HE MET THERE, 


Hossa GRANGE, the farm-house tenanted by Richard Penderel, 
was situated on a small green in the midst of the forest on the road 
between White Ladies and Boscobel. Though described by its 
owner as a cottage, it was a very comfortable abode. Richard 
Penderel was married, and his wife, a buxom, amg 
woman, had brought him one son, but he was from home at the 
time. 

On reaching his dwelling, Trusty Dick opened the door, and 
ushered the king into the house-place, as it was called—a spacious 
apartment with a huge fire-place at one end, and furnished with a 


re. oak dining-table, a couple of benches, and some half-dozen 
chairs, 
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A good fire burning in the grate gave the room a very com. 
fortable look. The ceiling was low and whitewashed, as were the 
walls, and the rafters were garnished with hams and sides of bacon, 
while nets contained sundry oat-cakes. Dick’s wife and their 
niece, Frances, the daughter of William Penderel, a good-looking 
girl, who had just got into her teens, were frying some collops of 
meat, as the forester entered with his guest. 

“ Mary,” cried Dick, winking at his wife, as he spoke, “ this 
be Will Jackson, whom I told thee I should bring wi’ me to 
supper.” 

“ Glad to see him, I’m sure,” replied Mary, dropping a curtsy, 
which the king returned with an awkward attempt at a clownish 
bow that provoked a smile from young Frances Penderel. 

“Master Jackson is going to Madeley,” pursued Dick, “and 
being unacquainted with the country, might get lost at night, so 
I have promised tc show him the way there after supper.” 

“Then he ben’t going to sleep here?” observed Mary. 

“No, my good dame, I thank you,” said Charles. “ To-night 
I shall sleep at Madeley, and to-morrow cross the Severn. | 
want to get to the Welsh coast as quickly as I can.” 

‘Don’t ask any more questions, Mary, but get supper ready,” 
interposed Dick. 

“*T will be ready in a trice,” she replied. ‘“ Lay a clean cloth, 
Frances.” 

In a very few minutes a large dish of collops and a great bowl 
of potatoes were placed on the table, and the king and his host sat 
down to the meal, and were waited upon by Mary Penderel and 
her niece. 

A jug of strong ale helped to wash down the viands. Charles 
rather suspected from the good dame’s manner that she was aware 
of his rank, but he didn’t trouble himself on the subject, but went 
on with his supper. 

An unexpected interruption, however, was offered to the meal. 
Some one tried the door, and finding it fastened, knocked against 
it rather authoritatively. Charles instantly laid down his knife 
and fork and started to his feet. 

“Go see who is there,” said Dick to his wife. “But let no 
one in.” 

On this Mary went to the door, and in as firm a tone as she 
could command, for she was a good deal frightened, asked who 
knocked. 

“Tis 1! Don’t you know me, Mary?” cried a familiar voice. 

“Blessed Virgin!” she exclaimed. “’Tis Father Huddlestone 
himself!” 

“ Your majesty may go on quietly with your supper,” whispered 
Dick to the king. “As I have told you, the holy man may be 
trusted. Open the door, dame.” 
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Mary instantly complied, and a middle-aged and rather stout 
personage entered the room. His close-fitting cassock of black stuff 
was covered by a long black gown. His appearance was far from 
ascetic, his face being round, rosy, and good-humoured in ex- 
pression, while his scrupulously shaved cheeks showed marks of 
a very black beard. 

Father Huddlestone was priest to Mr. Whitgreave, of Mosele 
Hall, in the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton, and resided wi 
that gentleman, who was a well-known Royalist. 

“ Heaven’s blessings on this house and on all within it !” exclaimed 
the priest as he came in. “I do not blame you for keeping your 
door bolted during these troublous times, good daughter. An 
enemy might slip in unawares. You have a guest already, I 
perceive,” he continued, glancing at Charles. “I have brought 

ou two more. Nay, do not start, my good woman. No danger 
need be apprehended from one of your own sex.” 

“ What is this I hear, father,” cried Dick, getting up from the 
table, and stepping towards him. “You have brought some one 
with you, you say?” 

“Here she is,” replied Father Huddlestone. Pray come in, 
fair mistress.” 

On this invitation, a young lady in a riding-dress entered the 
house, followed by a slim, good-looking page. 

In the young lady, Charles recognised Jane Lane at a glance. 
As to her attendant, he almost fancied, from the slightness of the 
figure, it must be a female in disguise. 

a you said there was only a lady, good father?” cried 
ick, 

“This page counts for nothing,” rejoined the priest. “The 
lady is Mistress Jane Lane, of Bentley Hall. I have promised 
= an asylum here for the night, and I am sure you will afford it 

er. 

“ There may be reasons why I should not remain here,’ said 
Jane, perceiving the king. “I will go on with you to Moseley 
Hall, good father.” 

“ There can be nothing to prevent you from staying here, so 
far as I am concerned, fair mistress,” observed Charles, who had 
risen from the table, but stood apart. “Iam about to proceed on 
my journey immediately.” 

“ Are you quite sure you had so decided before my arrival?” 
asked Jane, 

‘‘ Quite sure,” he replied. “ Richard Penderel will tell you so.” 

“ Who is this young man, Mary?” asked Father Huddlestone, 
looking very hard at the king. “ He hath the dress of a wood- 
ward, but neither the look nor the manner of one.” 


“TI will tell your reverence some other time,” she replied, 
evasively, 
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“ Perhaps your reverence can prevail on Mistress Jane Lane to 
sit down with us and share our supper,” said Charles to Father 
Huddlestone. 

“TJ shall need no entreaty, for in truth I am very hungry,” 
replied Jane, taking a place at the table, while the priest sat down 
beside her. 

“ How are you named, good youth?” asked Charles of the 
supposed page. 

“* Jasper,” was the reply. 

“ Then come and sit down by me, Jasper,” said the king. 

“ Shall I, madam?” inquired the page of his mistress, who sig- 
nified her assent, and the so-called Jasper took a place by the 
king. 

Fortunately, Mary Penderel had made such bountiful provision 
that there was plenty for the new comers. 

“No accident, I hope, has happened to your mistress, young 
sir?’ observed Charles to the page. 

“ We were on our way from Wolverhampton to Bentley Hall, 
when we were attacked by a patrol of rebels in the forest, who 
were in search for the king,” replied Jasper. “They did us no 
injury, but took our horses.” 

« How came it-that you did not defend your mistress better ?” 
asked Charles. 

“ How could I defend her against half a dozen armed men?’ 
cried the page. “If I had had a pistol, I would have shot the 
first Roundhead rascal who came up through the head.” 

“ Rather through the heart, I should say,” remarked the king, 
with a smile. 

“ Heaven preserve his majesty, and deliver him from his 
enemies!” exclaimed Father Huddlestone. “ May their devices 
be confounded.” 

“* Amen!” ejaculated Jane Lane, fervently. “ Could I com- 
municate with his majesty, I would counsel him to embark for 
France as speedily as may be.” 

“ Such, I doubt not, is his design,” remarked the priest. “ But 
there is danger on every side,” he added in a significant tone, and 
looking at the king as he spoke. 

“T have heard no particulars of the battle of Worcester,” 
observed Jasper. “ His majesty has escaped, I know, but T would 
fain learn that his aide-de-camp, Major Careless, is safe.” 

“ Rest easy on that score, Jasper,” said the king. “I saw Major 
Careless this morning.”’ 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed the page, unable to repress his emotion. 
“Oh, I am so glad. You have taken a creat weight from mv 
breast.” 

“You appear greatly interested in Major Careless,’ re- 
marked Charles. “ Have you known him long?” 
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“ Only since his majesty arrived in Worcester. I hope I shall 
see him again.” 

“ Have you any message for him, in case I should meet him ?” 
whispered Charles. 

‘“ None,” replied the page, in the same tone. “But he will 
remember the Looms in Angel-lane.” 

“ Ah! then you are——” 

The page imposed silence by a look. 

Just then Richard Penderel arose, and glanced significantly at 
Charles, who at once took the hint, and rose likewise. 

“ Don’t let me disturb the company,” said Dick. “ But Master 
Jackson and I have a long walk before us, and must be moving.” 

“ Quite right, my son,” replied the priest. “But I should like 
to say a word to Master Jackson before he sets forth.” 

Taking Charles aside, he said to him in a low earnest tone: “I 
will not waste time in professions of loyalty and devotion, nor can 
I be of any present use to your majesty. Wise your plans may 
be, I trust Heaven will prosper them, but should it be necessar 
for you to seek a place of concealment, you will be safe wit 
my worthy friend and patron, Mr. Whitgreave, of Moseley Hall. 
Richard Penderel will guide you thither.” 

“Should occasion require it, I will take refuge in Mr. Whit- 
greave’s house,” replied Charles. 

“ Your majesty will be pleased to learn that Lord Wilmot is 
now at Moseley,” pursued Father Huddlestone. 

“Tam glad to hear it,” replied Charles. ‘Should he not hear 
from me in two or three days, he may conclude I have escaped 
to France. And now give me your blessing, father.” 

While preferring this request he bowed his head, and the good 
priest gave him his benediction. 

As the king passed her, Jane Lane fixed a meaning look upon 
him, and said in a low tone: “ At Bentley Hall your majesty will 
find a safe place of refuge, should you require it.” 

A hasty adieu sufficed for the page, ol with a warm expression 


of thanks to Mary Penderel, Charles quitted the house with her 
husband. 


VIL. 
HOW CHARLES AND TRUSTY DICK WERE FRIGHTENED BY THE MILLER OP 
EVELITH. 

THE night was so dark, that without a guide it would have 
been utterly impossible for the king to find his way through the 
forest. Trusty Dick, however, experienced no difficulty, but 
marched along through the trees at a quick pace, and Charles kept 
close beside him. ‘Ihe crackling of sticks and small branches 
which they crushed beneath their fect as they proceeded, and the 
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rustling of fallen leaves, betrayed their course, but they did not 
talk much, lest they should be overheard by a patrol of the enemy, 
Now and then they paused to listen, and on one occasion, fancying 
he heard the sound of horses’ feet in the distance, Dick imme- 
diately struck into another path; but he did not stray far from the 
direct course. 

At this hour there was something mysterious in the gloom of 
the forest, that acted very powerfully on the king’s imagination, 
and led him to fancy that he discerned strange figures among the 
trees. But Richard Penderel, to whom he communicated his 
apprehensions, treated them very lightly. 

“ Your majesty needn’t be alarmed,” he said. ‘‘ The forms 
you behold are merely trunks of old trees, or projecting boughs, 
They have a weird look at this time, and I myself have been 
scared by ’em.” 

At length they emerged from the forest, and got upon a wide 
common—greatly to the king’s relief, for he had begun to feel 
oppressed by the gloom. The fresh air, so different from the damp 
atmosphere he had just been inhaling, laden with the scent of 
decaying leaves and timber, produced an exhilarating effect upon 
him, and he strode along vigorously. 

While crossing the common, they descried a patrol of horse 
apparently proceeding in the direction of White Ladies or Boscobel, 
but they easily avoided them, and quitting the common, they 
soon afterwards mounted a steep hill, on the other side of which 
was a brook that turned a water-mill. As they drew near the 
mill, the sound of voices brought them to a halt. The hour 
being now late, it was singular that any persons should be astir, 
and Trusty Dick, naturally alarmed by the circumstance, at first 
thought of turning back. But to do so would have taken him 
and his companion considerably out of their course, and he there- 
fore hesitated. 

“This is Evelith Mill,” he observed in a low voice to Charles. 
“ Roger Bushell, the miller, is a cross-grained fellow, and I think 
a Roundhead, so I shouldn’t like to trust him.” 

“°’Tis safer not,” replied the king. “ How far are we from 
Madeley ?” . 

* About two miles,” replied Dick. But if we were obliged 
to turn back it will add another mile, at least, to the distance.” 

“Then let us go on,” said the king. 

So they waited quietly for a few minutes, when the light dis- 
appeared, and the voices became hushed. 

“Roger Bushell has gone to bed at last,” observed Charles. 
“We may proceed on our way.” 

So they marched on without fear. But the king was wrong. 
in his supposition, for as they passed the mill a gruff voice called 
out, * Who goes there?” 
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«*Tis the miller himself,” ee Dick. 


« Well, answer him,” said Charles. 

Again the challenge was repeated, and more authoritatively 
than before, ‘* Who are you? eush x 

“Friends,” replied Dick.” 

“JT know you not,” cried the sturdy miller.” “If you be 
friends, stand und give an account of yourselves, or sure as I’m 
an honest man, and you are a couple of rogues, I'll knock you 
down.” 

And he brandished a stout staff as he spoke. 

“What shall we do?” asked Charles. 

“Beat a retreat,” replied Dick. “It won’t do to be stopped 
here.” 

And as the miller rushed forth to seize them they hurried 
off; and ascended another hill, never stopping till they were quite 
out of breath. 

“This is a most disgraceful retreat, I must say, Dick,” observed 
Charles. 

“JT should like to have knocked the dust out of Roger 
Bushell’s jerkin,” rejoined Dick. “But 1 am certain he has got 
some rebels with him, or he would not have dared to act thus.” 


Vill. 


HOW THE KING WAS RECEIVED BY MR. FRANCIS WOOLFE AT MADELEY HOUSE. 


Ir was past midnight when Charles approached Madeley, an 
ancient moated mansion, built of stone, and very pleasantly situated 
on the borders of the Severn. It belonged to Mr. Francis Woolfe, 
an old Cavalier, and father of the gallant Captain Woolfe, who 
figured at an earlier period of this history. As the hour was 
late, Mr. Woolfe and his family, with the whole of his household, 
had long since retired to rest, but they were disturbed by a loud 
knocking at the door, which continued with very little inter- 
mission until the old gentleman got up, and, accompanied by his 
butler, went to see what was the matter. On opening the door 
he found Richard Penderel, who was well known to him, and 
without giving the forester time to explain his errand, eagerly 
inquired whether he brought any tidings of Captain Woolfe. 

“T know my son was present at the battle of Worcester,” cried 
the old Cavalier; “and I fear he may be wounded, as I have not 
heard of him since.” 

“Tam sorry I cannot relieve your honour’s anxiety respecting 
= son,” replied Dick. “ But well knowing how staunch a 
Royalist you are, I am come to beg you to hide a fugitive Cava- 
lier, who fought, like Captain Woolfe, at Worcester.” 
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“Don’t ask me to do it, Dick!—don’t ask me!—I dare not 
harbour a Royalist!” cried Mr. Woolfe. “ Willingly—right wil- 
lingly would I do so, but there is too much hazard in it. I am 
already suspected by the rebels—there is a company of militia 
at Madeley, guarding the bridge and the river—and were they 
to search my house and find a fugitive Royalist concealed within 
it I should be most heavily fined—perhaps imprisoned—perhaps 
put to death! No, Dick, I will not run this risk for any one, 
except the king himself.” 

“Then what will your honour say when I tell you that he 
whom I ask you to shelter from his enemies is the king? The 
loyal Mr. Francis Woolfe, I am well assured, will never refuse his 
sovereign an asylum.” 

“You are right, my good fellow—you are right,” cried the old 
Cavalier, trembling. “1 never supposed it was the king. Why 
did you not tell me so at first?” 

“‘ Because his majesty forbade me,” rejoined Dick. “I have 
disobeyed his orders.” 

“ But he might have trusted me,” cried Mr. Woolfe. “I would 
lay down my life for him. Where is his majesty? 

“On the other side of the moat standing beneath yon great 
elm-tree,” said Dick. 

The old Cavalier required no more, but hastily crossing the 
bridge, proceeded to the spot indicated, followed by his butler 
and Richard Penderel. 

Seeing him advance Charles came forward, and as they met old 
Mr. Woolfe threw himself on his knee, while Charles, finding 
himself discovered, gave him his hand to kiss. 

“Sire,” cried the old Cavalier, “I never thought to see you at 
Madeley under such sad circumstances. My house and all within 
it are yours. Enter, I pray you.” 

And with as much ceremony as if Charles had been a con- 
queror instead of a fugitive, he conducted him across the bridge 
and ushered him into the mansion. For a few minutes he detained 
his majesty in the hall while the dining-room was lighted up, and 
when all was ready he led him thither. , 

To his infinite surprise Charles found an excellent repast 
awaiting him, and he was served at it by his host and the 
butler. Seated in this large comfortable room, treated with so 
much ceremony, and supplied with some of the finest claret he 
had ever tasted, for a brief space he almost forgot his misfortunes. 

However, he would not yield to false security, and after empty- 
ing his goblet he questioned Mr. Woolfe as to the possibility of 
crossing the Severn. 

The old Cavalier shook his head dolefully. It was utterly im- 
possible, the bridge being guarded by the militia, and all the 
boats seized, His majesty must be content to stay at Madeley. 
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Mr. Woolfe did not like to make such a suggestion, but as he 
had no safe hiding-places, and as a search might be made by 
the rebels at any moment, he would venture to propose that his 
majesty should slee 

“JT do not require a state-bed,” interrupted Charles. “Iam 
so thoroughly tired that I can sleep soundly anywhere.” 

“ Then I have the less hesitation in proposing that your majesty 
should sleep in the barn,” said the ceremonious old Cavalier 
“ You will be far safer there than in the house.” 

“ And just as comfortable I make no doubt,” said the king. 

“J can answer for your majesty’s safety there, which I cannot 
do here,” said Mr. Woolfe. “Tt is just possible that some of 
the officers of the militia rebels might quarter in the house, as 
they have done before. In the barn your majesty would not be 
liable to a surprise. I will keep all my people away from it.” 

“T see—lI see,” cried the king, rising from the table, and heaving 
a sigh as he gazed round the old oak room, with its dark wainscots 
and portraits. “ ‘Take me to the barn.” 

Nothing but the sense that he was performing a great duty 
could have compelled the formal old Cavalier to act as j did, but 
he well knew how much was at stake. Doing great violence, 
therefore, to his feelings, he took the king to a barn adjoining the 
mansion, where his majesty found a very comfortable couch in a 
hay-mow. 

Richard Penderel slept in the barn. Very fortunate was it that 
the king did not stay in the house, as it was visited by a patrol of 
horse before daybreak. The soldiers instituted a rigorous search, 
but finding nothing to excite their suspicion departed. 

Charles.slept soundly in the haymow, and the day was far ad- 
vanced before Trusty Dick thought proper to disturb him. As 
there was no chance of crossing the Severn, and considerable risk 
even in stirring forth, the king did not leave the barn. Breakfast 
was brought by Dick, and while the king was discussing it in an 
out-of-the-way corner, he heard the barn-door open, and felt sure 
from the sounds that followed that more than one person had come 
in. His alarm, however, was instantly dispelled on hearing Mr. 
Woolfe’s voice, and he immediately left his retreat to meet the 
old Cavalier. With Mr. Woolfe was a much younger individual, 
on beholding whom his majesty uttered a joyous exclamation. 

“Do my eyes deceive me?” he cried. “Can it be Captain 
Woolfe?” 

“Yes; ’tis my dear son, sire,” replied the old Cavalier. “ He has 
only just artived, but on learning you were here, nothing would 
content him but I must bring him at once to your majesty.” 

“Tam delighted to see him,” said Charles, “I owe my pre- 
servation to Cie. Without Captain Woolfe’s aid, I might not 
have escaped from Worcester.” | 
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And as he spoke he extended his hand to the young man, who 
pressed it fervently to his lips. 

“It grieves me to find your majesty here,” said Captain Woolfe, 
“J did not dare to return to Madeley last night, but tarried at 
Evelith Mill with honest Roger Bushell. Even there we were 
alarmed about midnight by a couple of Roundhead spies, but 
the sturdy miller frightened them away.” 

“Soh! you were at Evelith Mill last night?’ cried Charles, 
laughing. 

eT was not the only Royalist there, my liege,” replied Captain 
Woolfe. “With me were Major Careless and Lieutenant Vosper.” 

“Then learn that the two Roundhead spies whom the miller 
drove away were myself and Trusty Dick Penderel,” said the 
king, still laughing. “’Tis odd I should be put to flight by 
my friends. But where is Major Careless? Is he hereabouts?” 

“ No, my liege, he has gone towards Boscobel, where he fancies 
your majesty is hiding.” 

“ And where I shall be forced to hide after all, since it appears 
impossible to escape into Wales,” said the king. 

“‘T must again implore your majesty not to make the attempt,” 
cried the old Cavalier. “ It would be attended with too much 
hazard, Your security must be the first consideration, and though 
I esteem it the highest honour ta have the care of your majesty, 1 
feel you will be safer at Boscobel.” 

“T will go thither to-night,” said Charles. 

“*T will be the best course to pursue, my liege,” observed Cap- 
tain Woolfe. “Some plan for your escape can be devised. We 
shall all be ready to lend you aid.” 

Soon after this the old Cavalier returned to the house, but his 
son remained in the barn to bear the king company. Though 
Captain Woolfe was an agreeable companion, and did his best to 
amuse the king, Charles was very glad when night came on, so 
that he could shift his quarters with safety. He supped with the 
old Cavalier and his son, and passed so pleasant an hour with 
them that he was quite loth to take his departure. 

It was not far from midnight when Charles took leave of Mr. 
Woolfe and his son. At that moment the old Cavalier almost 
repented that he allowed the king to depart, and made an effort 
to detain him till the morrow, but Captain Woolfe thought it 
best that his majesty should adhere to his plan. Father and son 
conducted him across the moat, and attended him to the outer 
gate, and Charles having taken leave of them there, set out 
on his journey with his faithful guide. Fortunately, their noc- 
turnal walk was unattended by any danger, and the only annoy- 
ance they experienced was caused by having to wade across the 
brook that turned Evelith Mill, but this was a trifling matter, 
which gave the king no concern whatever. 
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In less than two hours, as well as they could reckon, for neither 
of them had a watch, they reached Boscobel Wood; but before 
entering it Dick deemed it prudent to cali at the cottage of his 
brother John, which was close at hand, and ascertain from him 
that all was safe. 

Accordingly they proceeded thither, and Dick knocked against 
the door with his staff. An upper window was quickly opened 
by John Penderel, and seeing who they were, he descended and 
let them in. His first business was to strike a light, and as he 
did so the king discovered a Cavalier—for such his attire pro- 
claimed him—fast asleep in a chair. 

“ A stranger here!” exclaimed Dick, surprised. ‘ Why didn’t 

ou tell us so, John?” 

“The gentleman is no stranger to his majesty,” replied the other. 

Just then, the Cavalier, aroused by the light and the voices, 
sprang to his feet, and the king perceiced it was Major Careless. 
The unexpected meeting was extremely agreeable to both. 

“T heard your majesty was gone to Madeley,” said Careless, 
after a cordial greeting had taken place between him and the 
king; “ but I felt sure you would never be able to cross the 
Severn, and I therefore thought it likely you would come to 
Boscobel. I myself got as far as Evelith Mill, but returned yester 
morning.” 

“ Ts all safe here?” asked the king. ‘ 

“No, my liege, very much the reverse I am sorry to say,” 
replied Careless. ‘ Patrols of the enemy are constantly searching 
the woods and visiting all the habitations around. I had several 
narrow escapes yesterday, and but for honest John Penderel here 
should infallibly have been captured.” 

“T am just as much indebted to Trusty Dick,” said Charles. 
“ Without him, I should not be here now.” 

“ There are five of us on whom your majesty can rely,” said 
John, who was just as stalwart and as honest-looking as his 
brothers. If we had not been loyal, Father Huddlestone would 
have made us so. Last night, the good priest went to talk to our 
brother Humphrey, the miller of Boscobel.” 

: “JT will now put your loyalty to the test, John,” said the 
ing. 

“ Your majesty cannot please me better,” was the reply. 

‘“‘ Go then to Boscobel House, and satisfy yourself that I may 
safely proceed thither.” 

“ It shall be done, my liege,” rejoined John Penderel, evidently 
well-pleased by the order. As soon as I have put on my 
doublet, I will set forth.” 

“The office is mine, by rights,” observed Trusty Dick. 
“ Nevertheless, I willingly resign it to John.” 
2A2 
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“ Judging by myself, thou hast need of rest, my faithful fellow,” 
said Charles, kindly. “ I would fain spare thee further trouble.” 

John Penderel vanished, but in a minute or two reappeared, 
fully equipped, and grasping a stout staff, sallied forth. 

It was now about three o'clock in the morning, and feeling 
much fatigued with his walk, and uncertain as to the rest he might 
obtain, Charles threw himself into the arm-chair lately occupied 
by Major Careless, and almost instantly fell asleep. 

Careless found another seat and followed his majesty’s example, 
while Trusty Dick having carefully barred the door, sat down on a 
settle, and fell into a sort of doze, during which he dreamed he 
was fighting half a dozen Roundheads. 

More than an hour elapsed before John Penderel returned. All 
the sleepers were roused by his knock at the door. He had seen 
a patrol of rebels in the wood, but they were coming from Bos- 
cobel—not proceeding thither—and he easily avoided them and 
went on to the house. ‘There he saw Brother William, who told 
him they had got rid of all the rebels, so his majesty might 
come there without fear. 

On receiving this satisfactory intelligence, Charles, being most 
anxious to obtain a secure asylum, set forth at once. He was 
accompanied by Careless, and guided and guarded by the two 
stalwart brothers, who would have sold their lives rather than allow 
him to be,captured. ‘They made their way through the depths of 
the wood by paths only known to the two foresters, and encountered 
nothing more dangerous than a squirrel or a thrush. 

After half an hour’s walk through the wood, they came upon 
a lawn studded by trees, among which were several ancient oaks. 
Day was just breaking, and now that they had got out of the 
dense wood, the sun burst upon them. At the further end of 
the lawn, Charles perceived an old mansion, with walls chequered 
black and white, gables, bay windows with lattice-panes, and 
an immense chimney-stack projecting from the side. He did not 
require to be told that it was Boscobel House. 

How quiet, how sequestered, how beautiful looked the old 
structure at that early hour! Charles stood still to gaze at it. No 

lace had ever had the like effect upon him. 

While he was still gazing at the picturesque old mansion, and 
noting the huge chimney-stack we have mentioned, a gigantic 
figure issued from the garden gate. 

It was William Penderel, who having descried the party from 
an upper window, had come forth to bid his majesty welcome 
and usher him into Boscobel House. 


End of Wook the Second. 
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THEATRICAL SURVEY. 


A History of the London stage for any one month of the year, 
cannot fail to supply a strange comment on the altered habits of 
society, on the qualifications which that altered society demands 
in its dramatic authors, and on the functions which the dramatic 
critic is called upon to perform. Whatever may be said, on the 
one hand, of the absence of high dramatic intention, of the want 
of poetical treatment, it will be readily admitted, on the other, 
that the play writer of the present thoroughly appreciates the 
requirements of the public, and studies, with laudable te 
the motions in this direction, or in that of the popular taste. If 
the literary ability of the modern dramatist be not conspicuous, at 
least his knowledge of effect, and the capabilities of the stage for 
producing effect, is unbounded. In this respect our dramatists 
excel all writers of all time. And if stage effect be-the one 
thing needful in a play, undoubtedly Mr. Boucicault is a greater 
dramatist than Shakspeare. This flattering supposition, how- 
ever, is based on a fallacy. And the fallacy contains in it the 
secret of our dramatic shorteomings. To all statements reflecting 
upon their aims and execution, our authors retort with evident 
justice that the public alone is to blame—that a certain class of 
entertainment is demanded, and that they, wise in their genera- 
tion, cannot refuse to find a supply. We have seen but one play 
recently in which this theory a been disregarded. “ Broken 
- word at the Court Theatre, the joint production of Dr. 

estland Marston and Mr. Wills, is a production conceived in 
the true poetic spirit, and executed with rare literary skill. It is, 
moreover, supported by actors of intelligence and ability; yet we 
are forced to admit that the audience seemed to turn with a 
feeling of relief to the miserable puns, breakdowns, and comic 
songs of the burlesque by which it was followed. 

With such a state of public taste admitted—a state which 
openly discourages any new attempt in the higher walks of art 
—the more rational tastes of the minority can only be met by 
the revival of admittedly excellent dramas, or (in a less degree of 
course) by dramatised versions of admittedly excellent novels. 
Of the revivals at present on the London stage, we are fortu- 
tunately able to speak praisefully. The management of the 
Queen’s Theatre has taken upon itself not only to snpply 
Shakspearg to the million, but to admit the million into its 
councils, and ask, by means of a ballot-box, which of his works 
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the million would wish to see performed. The choice of the 


ublic in this matter has occasioned us some surprise. “ be- 
fine” is one of the last of Shakspeare’s plays we would have 
imagined a large majority clamoring for. And were it not 
that we are assured of the contrary, we should have attributed its 
selection to a managerial acquaintance with the capabilities of a 
leading actress, rather than to any expression of popular judg- 
ment. One thing, however, is certain, that the selection has been 
exceedingly fortunate. The play is mounted with great care, and 
of the grace, intelligence, and feeling of Miss Hodson’s “Imogen,” 
it is impossible to speak too highly. 

At the Strand, “The Poor Gentleman” of Colman tthe 
Younger continues to draw large houses. The Pay itself \ is 
m4 ual in merit to the “ Heir-at-Law,” which it succeeds, 
thou tthe character of Ollapod is inferior to that of 
Pangloss. The dry humour of Mr. J. S. Clarke (on whose 
account -the comedy has been put on the stage), his wonderful 
command of facial expression, and his inimitable but delightful 
mannerisms, give to the revival an importance which otherwise it 
would scarce . 

Passing from revivals to adaptations, we must notice Mr. 
Halliday’s highly successful version of the “ Miser’s Daughter,” 
at the Adelphi. Mr. Ainsworth has been very fortunate in his 
adapter. The method of conveying the plot in the novel has 
been rarely tampered with in the acting version ; and on those 
rare occasions the exigencies of the s render modification 
necessary. We consider “ Hilda” Mr. Halliday’s best work. 
Miss Furtado makes a very charming representative of the 
heroine, and Mr. Fernandez 1s forcible as the Miser. 

Two “new and original” works have been produced during 
the month. At the Gaiety, a comedy entitled “ Shilly-Shally, 
the joint production of Messrs. Trollope and Reade, met with a 
favourable reception. The comedy illustrates very charmingly 

poms peculiarities of these popular authors. “We have Mr. 

ope’s well-known plot, with the equally well-known moral 

ing thereto—very nice and a trifle goody-goody—conveyed 
in Mr. Reade’s vigorous dialogue. 

Mr. Albery is a writer who puzzles us. His “Two Roses,” 
produced a year or two ago at the Vaudeville, was in all respects 
a very admirable production. Indeed it. raised expectations 
which, judging from the steady decline he has since made, seem 
likely to remain unrealised. His new comedy, “Forgiven,” at 
the Globe, is utterly wanting in all the essentials of a 
acting play. The plot is commonplace and uninteresting, the 
characters uninteresting and commonplace. The situations are 
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tame when they are not unnatural, and unnatural when they are 
not tame. The dialogue is characterised by a plentiful lack of 
wit, and we never remember to have seen so many respectable 
actors kept hanging about a stage (if we may be excused the 
expression) without we, apes mang purpose, save when now and 
then one of their number came forward to deliver a platitude. 
We believe Mr. a ae a clever writer. To do himself 
justice he must give himself time in the production of his 
work : 


We plead guilty to a foolish fondness for Offenbach’s music, 
and are consequent! sorry that greater success did not attend the 
uction of “La Vie Parisienne,” at the Holborn Theatre. It 
will take some time to popularise the comic operas of this sprightly 
composer in England. en light wines are substituted for bitter 
beer; when we have learned to sip our coffee in the open air; 
when the national partiality for roast beef has subsided, then 
possibly we may acquire a liking for Offenbach. To put the 
matter on no higher ground, surely the least brilliant opera- 
bouffe composed by Offenbach would be infinitely better than 
the best of those productions which in England we term bur- 
lesques. And that we can render this composer’s works very 
itably on the London stage, is proved by the admirable re- 
— of “Geneviéve de Brabant” at the Philharmonic 
eatre. 

At the Haymarket, Mr. Gilbert’s “ Pygmalion and Galatea” 
still runs. We tilts recently, and at some length, of the excep- 
tional merit of this work. At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
“Oaste” has remained for many months on the bills, and still 
attracts delighted audiences. Mr. Robertson was the one writer 
of comedy—in its definition as the drama of society—of our 
time. He left a few imitators, but no successful follower. 
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THE REV. SAMUEL TWITTERS’S TROUBLES. 


BY MAURICE DAVIES, M.A. 


BouLoGNnE! Oonvenient port. I am here. I have outlived 
the passage. I suffered awfully. But I am safe. Thanks. Listen 
to my trials. I may be spasmodic; but I am very serious. 

How little did I think, when I settled down twelve months ago 
in that charming country curacy, that it would come to this! 
my case Cesar’s “ thrasonical brag” must be modified. I came: 
I was seen: I wasconquered. Dead beat! Here I am—reckless, 
I shall grow a moustache, if I can. 

Let me go back over the few months of my experiences. I call 
thom my trials. I have been tried and found wanting—very 
much so. Iam in voluntary exile. On foreign shores. 

Shall I ever forget my first plunge into clerical work at Mud- 
combe? Why didn’t the rector tell me he was ritualistic? I like 
ritualism. It is very pretty. I would: have come prepared with 
the regular trousseau. It struck me as odd he never asked me my 
opinions. Did he think I hadn’t any? Some people do until 
they know me. My intellect does not lie on the surface. Well, 
I came to Mudcombe Church that first Sunday morning unpro- 
vided with a cassock. ‘The surplices I found were the sweetest 
things; about the size of a policeman’s cape, and not unlike it. 
The one they gave me scarcely came down to my coat-buttons 
behind, and left an awful expanse of leg visible. It was unkind 
under the circumstances to ask me to sing the Litany at an exposed 
fald-stool in the centre of the chancel at the congregation end. I 
felt my legs trailing feebly down the centre aisle, and the congre- 
gation criticising my coat-tails. 

Besides, I can’t sing, anything except “In my Cottage,” and 
then I must have the melody played strongly with one finger. 
Chords confuse me. I have no soul for harmony. I play the 
flute. Many curates do. It is a serious and clerically-minded 
instrument when well treated and not indulged in cadenzas. I 
flew wildly at that Litany. I broke down severely. I think I 
could have gone on if the choir had not been looking at me. 
could feel the little boys laughing in my face even when I shut 
my eyes. I lost my place several times through doing so. 

Nor was it kind to make me preach that morning, At first I 
thought the congregation merely bucolic and uncritical. I mounted 
the rostrum boldly, because my legs were no longer visible, and 
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my discourse a patristic one, which I knew they couldn’t under- 
stand. Arrived there, I saw a vision of two bright eyes and cor- 
responding curls out in a corner pew, with the wickedest but most 
Anglo-Catholic pug-nose that ever pointed with taper spire to the 
skies (I am not quite clear about that quotation) between. That 
was Fanny’s. It covered me with confusion. I blushed. The 
sermon was a failure. She laughed. It was my first great trial. 
They are over now. Fanny eventually decided my destiny. 
That was only the first of a series “ quos percurrere,” &c. I took 
classical honours, but am not responsible for the gender of that 
relative pronoun. J wish there were no genders. I will summarise. 
Itouch on my trials for the purpose of calling the attention of 
Convocation (possibly some future (Ecumenical Council) to my 
vamina. 

In the first place, I want to know why church carpenters make 
the kneeling-boards at reading-desks with such utter disregard to 
the conformation of the human leg. A curate’s leg is human— 
very human. For twelve months I have alternated between 
slipping down, till my head was lost in the big prayer-book, 
whilst I felt as if in a douche-bath, and perching myself up like a 
frog on the look-out for flies. If I knelt up all the time my back 
ached. My back is not strong. If I let myself gently down into 
a state of occultation, people libellously said I was asleep, Fann 
said it looked irreverent. N.B. Fanny could not see me when 
— below high-water mark. She liked to see me. She 
said so. 

Talking of marks: there are book-markers. I wonder who first 
invented those infer——-I beg pardon—those infamous machines 
for the confusion of curates. ey are sweetly pretty. Fanny’s 
were. I tried to use them. For her sake; that was ete she put 
it. But they acted like half a dozen pairs of braces mixed up 
among the leaves of the prayer-book. If one was in the right 

lace it never would work with another that wasn’t. The ule 
interfered with the collect, and the collectgclashed with the litany; 
and both objected to the Athanasian Creed. I was always read- 
ing in wrong places and tearing the book to get the right ones. 

y conscience tells me that I did incalculable damage to that por- 
tentous volume. At last I managed it. I stowed all the book- 
markers away by themselves out among the thirty-nine articles, 
and, barring an occasional loss of place, and substitution of morn- 
ing for evening service, and vice versd (I am so fond of classical 
quotations), got on pretty well. 

I used to star it at the neighbouring village churches sometimes, 
when I got a Sunday out. It led me into difficulties. In the 
first place, Fanny said I was “wandering.” I thought I was, 
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mentally, sometimes. I have wandered, alas! bodily and mentally 
now. The first church I officiated in was Stickyford. There 
they were very correct, and had the altar on a “foot pace.” In 
plain English, there was an unnecessary inequality of six inches in 
the limited amount of floor I had to stand on. I forgot this, and 
came down with a gasp in the middle of the Fourth Command- 
ment. Itshookme. I suppose I was “ wandering” then. I onl 
wanted to get my pocket-handkerchief. I hada cold. I often 
have colds, and they always come on in the longest places, like the 
Fourth Commandment. The doctor said it was nervousness. It 
felt ‘to me like tickling. 

Then in the pulpit there was an elaborate brass desk that worked 
up and down with complicated machinery. I am tall. Fanny 
says graceful. Some persons allude allegorically to a lamp-post. 
They are rude. That desk at Stickyford brought my manuscript 
about the level of the lower part of my stomach. 1| cling to my 
manuscript, and dislike rant. The fact 1s I am not equal to it. In 
@ misguided moment I tried to alter the desk, and the whole ot 
the top came off in my hand. I turned a screw with the other 
hand, and then nothing would persuade that refractory top to go 
on again. I tried it, and it wobbled. If I had left it, it would 
have fallen over and hurt an old lady. My manuscript did, but 
that (in Fanny’s silk velvet case) was not so heavy. I need not 
say I was covered with confusion. I blush very readily. That is 
not meant for a pun. I hate puns. I felt like an ecclesiastical 
Marius among the ruins, and the clerk had to come up and repair 
the thing with a hammer before I could get on. I needn’t say 
it ruined the sermon. I never officiated at Stickyford afterwards. 
I never shall again, or anywhere else. I am reckless, as I think I 
said before, and, when my moustache has grown; shall turn bandit 
or mene I would if the sea agreed with me. 

could have wished that ecclesiastical architects had more 
defined ideas. Not that it matters now, but I never could re- 
member which way I had to turn when I came out of the vestry, 
and constantly found myself down in the centre of the nave, 
among the congregation, when I ought to have been in the pulpit. 
The clerk or sexton generally got me back into the right path. 
The people smiled at my errors, and that confused me. Perhaps 
that was what Fanny meant by “wandering.” I got over this by 
drawing a series of maps of all the vestries m the neighbourhood, 


with the points of the compass marked: a sort of ecclesiastical 
atlas. Fanny coloured it. I wonder why she always coloured 
the pulpit green. I have sunk the superfluous volume in mid- 
channel. I hurled it into ocean in a lucid interval of that awful 


passage. 
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From my experience at Mudcombe, I am led to the belief that 
babies are a mistake. Necessary, perhaps, but, from an unmarried 
curate’s point of view, perplexing. I imperilled the existence of 

infant I christened. It appeared to me they always gave 
me the children upside down. Marriages were a snare to me, The 
people all got mixed up together, and I continually proceeded to 

the wrong couple. A funeral was about the only ceremony 
I thoroughly enjoyed, because there could not be much mistake 
there, except as to whether the deceased was a brother or a 
sister. 

But these are insignificant details compared with the final one. 
A crash came at last. Fanny had a big cousin in the Guards, or 
some other uncomfortable corps. I had been introduced to him, 
but, being essentially a man of peace, had not sought to follow up 
the acquaintance. Nor did he seem inclined to me, I must confess, 
He called me “little” Twitters. He smoked awfully. I can’t. 
It makes me ill. I wish I could now. It looks abandoned. 
Well, one day as I was sitting over my tea and toast and Guardian 
at breakfast, this big cousin called. I knew he was fond of Fanny, 
and that Fanny liked him. I felt he was jealous of me. I was 
glad. I know the effect of my cloth. It beats his with the 
women. I mean for real downright business; not perhaps for a 
flirtation at an assize ball, though I doubt whether a ball is as 
telling as a church decoration or a choral meeting. <A great deal 
of business is done at decorations and choral meetings. I confess 
I felt frightened when the big cousin came in. He had a cigar, 
and the smell overcame me. When he began about my intentions 
to Fanny, he beat me. I don’t mean physically, but morally. 
Still I did not know what might follow. I hate the army. I 
begged leave to go into my bedroom to get my pocket-handker- 
chief, and—shall I confess it?—dropped out of the bedroom 
oe It is on the ground floor, but it hurt me, and here 

am 

Don’t be harsh. He was three times as heavy as me. That's 
ungrammatical, I know, but it reads better than “1.” Besides, I 
am already imbibing French modes of expression. Yes, I fled. I 
am safe. I have “‘ wandered” indeed. Dear little Fanny! 


Horror! The garcon—ain’t I getting on?—comes with a note 
for Monsieur Tooeetares. Am I Monsieur Tooeetares? With a 
horrible idea of something irregular in reference to the police, I 
sud, “Wee,” and frankly confessed that I had no passport. He 
smiled and handed me a note. He called it a “billy.” It was 
from the big cousin. I called for cognac. I opened it—I mean 
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the “billy.” Yes, I trembled. He had followed me by the next 
boat, and was at a neighbouring hotel. The note ran thus: 


“Dear Mr. Twitters,—Pardon my gaucherie’ (he speaks 
French like a Colchester native) “on Tuesday. The fact is, 
Fanny’s father is patron of a valuable living, which has just un- 
expectedly fallen in. We all knew Fanny and you were made for 
each other, and I undertook to bring you together. I was brusque; 
you were hasty. But if I am not wrong, come over to déjefiner 
with me here, and we will cross to-night. Fanny says, ‘ Barkis is 
willing; and the living must be filled up at once, or it lapses,” 


A quarter of an hour afterwards I was struggling in his 
voluminous embrace. We cross to-night. And I fancy (barring 
the passage) the Rev. Samuel Twitters’s trials are nearly over, 
Nous verrons. Adieu! 








MR. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK AND MR. HARRISON 
AINSWORTH. 


In a magazine which has for many years been associated with 
the name of Mr. Ainsworth, of which he was up to a recent 
period editor, and in which at present a Serial Story from his pen 
is appearing, it will not seem out of place to insert some comment 
on the extraordinary statement recently made by Mr. Cruikshank 
in the Zimes newspaper. For Mr. Cruikshank, as an artist, we 
have the greatest respect. His vigorous, if somewhat vulgar 
ae has won for him a foremost position as a comic artist, and 

is efforts in the cause of teetotalism have gained for him some 
thing of the reputation of a philanthropist. It is, therefore, with 
the greatest regret that we are obliged to notice the absurd position 
in which his ill-advised letters are placing him. We reprint two 
newspaper articles concerning the matter, preferring to substitute 
them for remarks of our own, regarding which—were they made— 
the charge of prejudice might be urged, although the verdict of 
the public must inevitably = oat the question beyond the region of 
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surmise, and affect the reputation of an industrious illustrator to 
an extent which we should deplore. 


FAME FOR EVERYBODY. 


A letter in the Times of April 8th, from that veteran artist and 
staunch teetotaller, George Cruikshank, possesses at least the 
merit of novelty in yrecers ae the subject of literary author- 
ship. It is not long since Mr. Cruikshank astonished the readin 
world by laying claim to the credit of being the real author at 
«Oliver Twist.” Readers of Dickens, who thought they could 
trace in that fiction some of the most characteristic touches of 
the great master of humorous pathos, were at a loss to reconcile 
Mr. Cruikshank’s claim with the distinctive marks of the hand 
of Dickens, which, as they had imagined, were so evident 
throughout the book. Some of their perplexity may, perhaps, 
be removed by a reference to Mr. Cruikshank’s last production, 
in which he condescends to explain some of the principles upon 
which his remarkable claims are based. The occasion which has 
evoked his last protest against popular belief with regard to the 
authorship of works of fiction can be briefly described. Mr. 
Andrew Halliday, who of late years has gained a special reputa- 
tion as an adapter of novels for dramatic purposes. has just 
produced, as an Easter attraction at the Adelphi Theatre, a 
version of a novel entitled, the “‘ Miser’s Daughter,” which has 
now been a good many years before the public as the work of 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth. It is well known that a good many 
editions of this work of fiction have been issued, and, as far as 
we and the general public know, the claims of the ostensible 
author have never been disputed. What motives have now 
induced Mr. Cruikshank, after the lapse of many years, to claim 
for the first time the title of “ originator” of the work in 
tens would be difficult to say. The presumption is that 

e has been quite content to let Mr. Harrison Ainsworth enjoy 
the undivided honour, so long as the adventures of the “ Miser’s 
Daughter” were accessible only to the solitary student. It would 
seem that, when it became possible for the chance patron of the 
Adelphi pit or gallery to become familiar with the destinies of 
the interesting young female, Mr. Cruikshank could no longer 
repress the noble fire which burned within him to avow himself 
the author of her being. At all events, we find him writing to 
the Zimes for the purpose of vindicating the title which he thinks 
has been unjustly ignored. Mr. Cruikshank’s method of doing 
so deserves attention on account of the bearing which it has 
upon the reputation of imaginative works in general, He 
explains that he suggested to Mr. Harrison Ainsworth the idea 
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of writing “a in which the powerful character should be a 
miser, who had a daughter, and that the st es of feelij 
between the love for his child and his love of money shoull 
produce certain effects and results.” Readers of the novel will 
remember that some of its most interesting scenes are laid in the 
of public amusement in London at the date of the story, 
which is about 1745. Mr. Cruikshank is careful to point out 
that he “took considerable pains to give correct views and de- 
scriptions of those places.” It may be noted, by the way, that 
he takes credit for the successful reproduction of those views and 
descriptions rather in Mr. Halliday’s play than in Mr. Ains- 
worth’s novel; but as the former may umply the latter, perha: 
the point is not of much importance. e claims advanced 
Mr. Cruikshank, however, in so far as they affect Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth, are deserving of attention. Mr. Cruikshank does not 
“ mean to say that Mr. Ainsworth, when writing this novel, did 
not introduce some of his own ideas; but,” he says, “as the first 
idea and all the principal points and characters emanated from 
me, I think it will be allowed that the title of originator of the 
‘Miser’s Daughter’ should be conferred upon your obedient 
servant, George Cruikshank.” The theory advanced by Mr. 
Cruikshank, that the fact of supplying the leading idea for a 
work of fiction, gives the person who supplies it a right to claim 
a large portion of the credit attaching to the production of the 
work, is a new and startling position to assume. If Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s contention be generally received, there is a chance of 
most of us becoming celebrated. It is evident in the outset that 
Shakspeare is a very much overrated man, and that Boccacio 
ought to be credited with much of the merit which has hitherto 
been attached to the plays, which we all profess to admire, but 
which we do not pay money to see performed, except when we 
have the chance of choosing our favourite by ballot at the 
Queen’s Theatre. Boccacio, however, is far from being the 
only person who will benefit by the adoption of Mr. Cruikshank’s 
theory. Henceforth, all who come in contact with a possible 
author of novels will be able to look forward to occupying an 
honoured place in the title-pages of the works under the weight 
of which Mr. Mudie’s itallees groan. At all events, we may 
expect to see the names bestowed upon us in baptism, added to 
our patronymics, forming a prominent line in a playbill, should 
the work at whose birth we hos in some way assisted, have the 


d fortune to be dramatised. Henceforward there is hope for 
all of us who have felt immortal longings within us which, from 
slight disadvantages of expression, we have hitherto been unable 
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to give to the world in such a dress that they must immediately 
command the attention of admiring thousands. It is pleasant to 
think that the myriads of brilliant ideas which occasionally flash 
across the brains of the most commonplace of mankind are de- 
stined henceforth to meet with due appreciation. All that is 
necessary is to take care to utter them in the presence of one of 
those unduly honoured foyer who have a knack of putting 
ideas in a form which interest readers, and fame is secure 
for both the parties in the literary operation. Mr. Cruikshank 
has not failed to supply the term by which the new race of 

juses, whose importance he has discovered, will henceforth be 

own. It is evident that, for the future, the “author” of a 
book or play will sink into a secondary position, while the 
“originator” will shine as a star of the first magnitude. 

The advantage of Mr. Cruikshank’s discovery is that, once 
putting the technical skill of the literary workman in the back- 
ground, there is ——s no limit to the opportunities for be- 
coming famous which are opened to all sorts and conditions of 
men. If the person whose ae suggests a subject for a 
romance or play is entitled to be styled its “originator,” much 
more is he whose life and action supply the idea in the first 
instance. Lord George Gordon must for the future be ed 
as the real author of “ Barnaby Rudge,” and the “Four 
Georges,” which, by a mistake similar to that which credited 
Mr. ison Ainsworth with the production of the “ Miser’s 
Daughter,” has been hitherto attributed to Thackeray, ought to 
add a fresh line to the catalogue of royal authors. Many of us 
have occasionally musical inspirations of a very high order, when 
we only require the services of a skilful transcriber who can 
overcome all the merely technical difficulties, to produce an 
oratorio superior to the “ Elijah.” Even this desideratum, how- 
ever, will be unnecessary upon a theory which will transfer the 
glory of a famous piece of music from Handel to the blacksmith 
whose strokes on the anvil suggested the idea of harmony. It is 
_ that Mr. Cruikshank, in penning his letter to the Times, 

id not contemplate the far-reaching grasp of the theory which 
he enunciates ; but he is none the less entitled to the thanks of 
literary mediocrity for his valuable suggestion.— Cardi’ Western 
Mail, April 9. 


HILDA; THE MISER’S DAUGHTER. 


The various authors who have had the pleasure of knowin 
Mr. George Cruikshank during his long, useful, and honourable 
career, must begin to feel serious qualms. Not satisfied with 
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claiming to be the original projector of “ Oliver Twist,” he now 
says that Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s novel, “The Miser’s 
Daughter,” was devised by him. He will not say that Mr. Ains- 
w “when writing this novel, did not introduce some of his 
own ideas,” but he, Mr. wee Cruikshank, was the true and 
only originator of the story, and all the principal points and cha- 
racters emanated from him. The announcement will make many 
authors shake in their shoes. It is well known that writers of 
fiction go up and down the world borrowing hints and suggestions 
from every quarter able to supply them, and ready to weave 
these various colours and materials into a pattern of their own 
choice. But what if each person who supplied a thread, or even 
suggested a design, claims the credit of the whole work. What 
if every hodsman who brought a load of bricks claims to be the 
architect and builder of the house? It is well known of several 
famous works of fiction, that their origin lies in some family 
history or domestic tragedy, the outlines of which were communi- 
cated to this or that author; and are these works, therefore, to be 
considered as belonging to the persons who suggested them ? 
Mr. Cruikshank reminds us of the old fable of the organ-blower, 
who claimed equal credit with the organist for the music they 
conjointly produced. Doubtless many of Mr. Cruikshank’s sug- 
gestions were valuable to the authors who have been fortunate 
enough to have his acquaintance; but to suggest the outline of a 
on or some of its characters, is so different from the exercise 
of the constructive and fusing power which runs these combined 
materials into a particular mould, that such claims as Mr. Cruik- 
shank now sets up can only be regarded with a good-natured 
forbearance.—Daily News, April 9. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE,* 


THERE now exists in London an association presided over b 
Lord Lindsay, and managed by Mr. Dannreuther. It is call 
the “ Wagner Society,” and its announced object is to facilitate 
the acquisition of seats for the performances of Wagner’s trilogy, 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen,” which are to take place at Bayreuth 
next year. The society's real object and ultimate intention, how- 
ever, seem to be an attempt to familiarise the British public with 
the works of Wagner; first at the concert hall, and eventually, 
no doubt, on oe ons stage. 

The March number of the Fortnightly Review contains an 
article on Wagner, from the pen of Dr. Hiiffer, which will 
possibly do as much as anything could do—short of a perform- 
ance—to arouse the curiosity of the public in a movement which 
appears to us to contain the elements of the most radical reform 
ever contemplated in any branch of art. If Wagner’s theories 
be correct—and we are informed that his theories are splendidly 
sanctioned and illustrated by his works—we are forced into the 

inion that the Opera is in its infancy. That operatic works 
hitherto have been conceived in a wrong spirit and produced with a 
wrong intention. Meanwhile, the attitude of the British public with 

to a movement which is assuming large proportions on the 
Continent, and which here has a recognised organisation, and an 
eloquent advocate, is that of supreme indifference ; and the con- 
dition of the British public is that of supreme ignorance. The 
ordinary frequenter of the opera-house, the jaded and blasé 
occupant of the stalls, has indeed heard the name—he hears 
every fellow’s name—but the name only. While the musical 
amateur, the individual to whom one would look for some indica- 
tion of interest—the gentleman who appears in innumerable 
choruses at enn mate, wees at Exeter Hall and elsewhere— 
has heard the name and a little more; should you question him, 
he will possibly inform you that Wagner is “an eccentric .com- 
poser—very clever—but with no regard for the rules of music 
and that sort of thing. Never likely to go down here, you know.” 


* Richard Wagner. By Franz Huffer. Fortnightly Review, March, 1870. 
May—vo.. 1. NO. V. 2B 
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The liberal emphasis on the “here” pointing the inference that 
there are in the world where a less cultivated taste and 
more faulty educational machinery might give the eccentric 
composer a chance of “going down.” To a public thus composed 
the advocates of Wagner appeal. And it would argue on any 
writer's part very considerable faith m his master that, recognising 
the rampant Philistinism of the land, he should nevertheless make 
that appeal. 
A general acceptance of Wagner’s theories, and an extended 
ity of his works, might be expected to inaugurate a reform 
in music, somewhat analogous to that which affected English 
word at the time of Cowper. We say somewhat analogous, 
ause no real analogy can be made between music and any 
other art. The prea. J composer, according to Dr. Hiiffer, is the 
only creative artist. The on the painter, the poet, each of 
these reproduces what nature has produced. All of them catch 
the external forms of things, and on canvas or in marble copy 
them. “ While the painter or sculptor must borrow the raiment 
for his idea from the human form or the landscape, the musician 
is alone with his inspiration. He only listens to the voice of the 
spirit of the world, or, which is the same, of his own spirit speak- 
ing to him in a dream.” 
Granting to the musical composer, then, the position among 
artists here claimed for him, we recognise the difficulty of eluci- 
dating any theory of art which he may happen to possess, and the 


still greater difficulty of criticising the result of his labours in any. 


other than the orthodox and technical manner. 

The most ordinary reader, however, can scarcely fail to know 
something of Wagner’s philosophy of art, or to have some idea of 
the quality of his work, after a perusal of the lucid and eloquent 

sition already referred to. 

at which Wedeir and his followers demand is a poetical 
basis for music. “Music, vocal or instrumental, in its highest 
development must aim at and is capable of rendering all the 
emotions of the human heart; not essentially differing in this 
from poetry, to which it is inferior in the distinctness of its means 
of expression, but which it surpasses in immediate impulse.” To 
put it into our own words (if we do not misconceive the idea), 
every true composer is a true poet. The writer points out that 
in this idea there is nothing novel, but explains its bearings on 
the musical art, and applies its principles to the productions of a 
number of those composers who have been x ae" by public 


— in the first rank; in short, he gives in a condensed form 
e results of Wagner’s philosophical researches as they are to be 
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found scattered through his “ not always very perspicuous works.” 
It is not our intention to recondense, but rather ing from 
Wagner's philosophy to Wagner's work, to give a description of 
the prelude to one of his operas. And in doing so we will be 
more certain of interesting the reader if we allow Dr. Hiiffer to 

for himself. He thus describes the prelude of Wagner’s 
ary ceusic deems, “ Lohengrin :” 

“The story of Lohengrin, Percival’s son, on which our author 
has founded his drama, is a compound of many different elements. 
The Celtic Mabinogion, with King Arthur and his on the 
mystic symbolism of the Graal, the holy vessel, are mixed up with 
local traditions of the Lower Rhineland, of a knight who arrives 
in a boat without sail or oar, and drawn by a swan. 

“The ideal background from which the joys and sorrows of 
the human actors are reflected with supernal light is the conce 
tion of the Holy Graal itself, the mystic symbol of Christian 
faith, or in a wider sense of everything divine and great as it 
reveals itself to the ecstatic eye of the pure and self-surrendering 
soul. Such an act of revelation is the subject of the instru- 
mental prelude which serves our opera as an overture. The 
prelude and in a certain sense the opera itself are based entirely 
on one melodious phrase—the Graal motive, as we will call it— 
or one might even say on the change of the two chords which 
form the Eeioieen foundation of this prominent melody. The 

relude to ‘Lohengrin’ opens with a tremolo of violins in the 

ighest octaves, continued with the tenderest pianissimo through 
several bars. It is like the thin white clouds floating in a serene 
sky shapeless as yet, and scarcely discernible from the ethereal 
blue surrounding them. But suddenly the violins sound as from 
the furthest distance and in continued pianissimo, the Graal 
motive, and at once the clouds take form and motion. Our inner 
eye discovers a group of angels as they approach us slowly de- 
scending from the height of heaven, and carrying in their midst 
the holy vessel. Sweetest harmonies float around them, ay 
inereasing in warmth and variety, till at last, with the fortissimo 
of the whole orchestra, the sacred mystery in all its overpowering 
splendour is revealed to our enchanted eyes. After this climax 
of religious ecstasy the harmonious waves begin to recede, and 
with their ebbing motion the angels gradually, as they have come, 
return to their celestial abode. st gor according to Wagner’s 
own indication, the poetical, or one might almost say pictorial, idea 
whiclr suggested the sublime harmonies of his prelude, and never 
have the sweetness and shudderings of Christian mysticism been 
more fully realised than in this triumph of instrumental music.” 

| 282 
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There follows a description of the opera itself, too long for 

i But surely the extract we have given is in itself suf- 

cient to = a “ge to a some amount of 

curiosity, and more than enough to justify the importance which 

the disciples of Wagner place upon his works. It is to be hoped 

—we have a right now to say, it is to be expected—that the British 

blic will speedily have an opportunity of judging for itself (to 

e extent that the Almighty has given it the faculty of jadging 

_ for itself) of the value and beauty of “ Lohengrin,” —_ of the 
importance and meaning of the Music of the Future.* 








A RONDEAU. 


To love again I have but weak desire ; 

I wist not women were made as we of mire. 
For her my hands worked always without blame, 
To run for her my feet fell never lame, 

Yet was her mouth ice, while my mouth was fire. 


Fool were I, in sorrow half, and half in ire, 
To wait, to hold with fingers faint my lyre, 
To watch my shadow shorten till she came, 
To love again ! 


With all my soul I served, which would not tire, 
Which dared, like some mad fluttering moth, aspire 
But to be burnt in her divine eyes’ flame ; 

Then for a richer she forgot my name. 
I am full loth, for such unlovely hire, 
To love again ! 





* Since the appearance of the Fortnightly article on Richard Wagner, the 
announcement has been made that during the present season that composer’s 
great work, “ Lohengrin,” will be produced at Covent Garden. An opportunity 
will then be afforded for the conversion of Wagner’s detractors ,and for the 
building up of his disciples in their undeviating faith. 
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CROSSING TRE WAR TRACK. 


Dip it ever strike you, O reader, how quick Dame Nature is 
to hide with a decent green mantle the havoc caused by her own 
hand or by that of man? Leave her to herself, and the track 
of the avalanche will soon become more verdant than the path 
which remains unscathed by the ruinous downfall. Let man 
labour to fell forests and to carry roads through the wilderness, 
after years of labour he succeeds, but let him leave his work for 
awhile, and the cleared spot becomes a tangled mass of brush- 
wood, and the road, pasturage for cattle. It was no fanciful 
picture which Landseer drew, when in typifying peace he placed 
a cannon in a field full of flowers, with a lamb plucking 
from the very mouth of the deadly implement of war. ese 
thoughts filled my mind, as, impelled by curiosity, I journeyed 
towards Strasburg, less than a year after the close of the deadly 
conflict which raged around that city. 

Approaching by rail we saw before us green fields, and fields 
from which the harvest had just been gathered, trees and flowers, 
and the river flowing gently on its course as of yore; no desolate 
looking tracts; no mounds where the horse and his rider, the 
conqueror and the conquered, sleep side by side; no hastily 
raised earth-works bristling with cannon; no roads ploughed 
up by heavy artillery, and strewed with broken weapons and 
whitening bones. All was as serene and smiling as though war 
with all its horrors had not desolated that peaceful-looking spot 
for at least a century. But it is only where Nature has lent her 
ready help to man that the past has been so quickly and so 
' easily obliterated—where man has had to toil alone, the ruin 
wrought by man is still painfully visible. First the ruined 
station of Kiel, and the railway bridge over the Rhine blown 
up in consequence of a mistaken telegram, and only partially 
repaired ; then the bridge of boats which carried over the invading 
army, and of which only a small portion remains—attracts your at- 
tention. Passing these, you travel on towards the city which lies 
spread before you, looking in the distance whole and sound, in the 
midst of green fields and trees: its fine cathedral standing out 
boldly, a landmark from afar, a guide to the sharpshooters of the 
invaders, but the beautiful spire towers up uninjured to the 
skies, and from it still float the once white flag of capitulatio 
now black with smoke, and the flag of the conquerors, the ma 
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white and black of the new German empire. Entering the 
city, ruins meet the view on every side. =i rows of houses 
with scarcely one habitable, others surrounded by hoarding to 
prevent accidents, some partially rebuilt, others with roofs and 
windows gone but the walls standing, some with scaffolding 
erected ready to commence the process of restoration, and those 
weg sound and habitable all with new roofs or windows, or 
both, to show that they did not escape the fate of their neigh- 
bours, but only had the good fortune to get the first chance of 
being repaired. The magnificent library lies a heap of ruins, as 
though overthrown by an earthquake, the theatre the same, with 
traces of fire added to the wreck caused by the bombardment. 
Verily “it is an ill wind which blows no one any good,” and 
the ill wind which destroyed Strasburg has at least found employ- 
ment for thousands ; it will be many a long day before masons, 
ters, tilers, glaziers, house decorators, and painters, will 
lack employment a Without seeing, it would be impossible 
to believe the havoc caused by a bombardment; houses. so com- 
pletely smashed that the rubbish brought out from the ruins is 
absolute powder, and yet, in the midst of these ruins stands the 
splendid cathedral apparently untouched! Surely the marksmen 
of the German army must Bre taken great pains to spare this 
noble structure; perhaps its very prominence was its salvation, 
yet it seems a marvellous skill, which could so direct bombs at 
such a distance, that they should fall and utterly destroy houses 
within a few feet of sk a building and leave it unscathed, for 
unscathed it may be called, although one or two stray balls 
slightly ed it, and one fell through the roof ‘smashing the 
organ and doing some minor damage, but the great clock went 
on marking the days of the siege, as calmly as formerly the days 
of peace and prosperity, noting them ie as so many in the 
year, and the year a unit only in the century, and the Apostles 
walked their daily round, and the cock crew and Peter we 
but shed no more tears for the death and misery existing in the 
city, than he has done every day since he was first placed there 
to record his sin and his repentance for ever. And the Saviour 
looked benignly upon him, yet put not forth his hand to stay the 
fury of the combatants. 
d those splendid stained-glass windows stood the shock nobly ; 
how they must have aavenek and shaken in their frames as the 


balls fell hotly around, yet wonderful to relate, there is not one 
ruined. All are slightly injured, some more than others ; in one 
a rae of the stonework has been broken away at the top, and 
of course the glass with it, yet looking round you see many which 
appear quite perfect, although in one of those apparently un- 
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injured I counted twenty small holes, but so small as not in the 
least to interfere with the effect of perfect soundness, and glaziers 
were busily at work repairing these small fractures, and in a 

time they will be restored to their pristine splendour, for all the 
art of Munich will be employed to reproduce as nearly as possible 
the antique, and the cheat will be unknown to all, excepting to 
those prying antiquaries of future generations who may make it 
their Soleo to rub the gilt off the ginger-bread. 

It seems almost a miracle which preserved these fragile beauties 
from destruction. Solid stone masonry may be supposed capable 
of withstanding the concussion of a bombardment, provided the 
balls are civil, and do not intrude too often—but glass |—why the 
concussion of the explosion at Stowmarket shivered windows 
miles distant, and here explosions were going on all day long and 
quite close, houses falling, bombs flying, shells bursting 3 uel 
petually, within a stone’s throw, and yet they survive. e 

ere, doubtless, carefully boarded and the interstices filled wi 
sand, but even with this protection their escape is marvellous, 
and I would like to ask His Holiness Pius the Infallible for 
whose sake they were thus spared. Was it on account of those 
saints whose images they contain, and at their intercession; or 
for the sake of that pious heretic William of Prussia, who now 
holds them as a portion of the holy German empire; or that they 
might be reserved to be handed over intact to the eldest son of 
the church when he can get them? At all events, in whatever 
manner spared, all travellers and lovers of art will rejoice that so 
itis. The portion of the cathedral most injured by the siege 
seems to be the custodian, who had his leg broken, and now limps 
over the cathedral, pointing out the spots where shells or splinters 
of shells fell, and cursing in his heart those Germans whom he 
should rather bless, as by their means his gains during the past 
year must have wonderkiile increased through the multitude of 
tourists who have hastened to gaze upon the damage done and 
not done, and to listen to his ~ whereas, a few well-directed 
balls from those terrible German batteries, and all the hope 
of his gain would have been gone, the cathedral would have been 
a heap of ruins, and the curious mechanism of the clock he shows 
with so much pride would have perished for ever. Truly these 
German Goths have great discrimination, and know well what. to 
ates what to spare; let us trust that they will be a ings 

ites in knowing when to take and when to leave o 

In the cathedral we were witnesses of a very interesting cere- 
mony. As we entered we observed a small body of soldiers in 
uniform, but rather uncouth in appearance, marshalled up to the 
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steps of the altar by some fine-looking officers, and we observed 
that a special site. hed been cote eu at it stood a priest, 


evidently a mili chaplain, his acol being soldiers in 
ae At EF aaa there waren be a mass for the 
dead of a regiment decimated during the war, for the organ-loft 
was also filled with soldiers who sang the mass, the dilapidated 
— pealing forth its notes from behind a white cloth placed as 
a decent ob hide its infirmities; but we soon found we were 
mistaken, for the mass concluded, the priest turned to the soldiers 
and commenced a discourse upon the duties of military life, the 
necessity of obedience, and of being ready to die for Kaiser and 
for Fatherland when called upon to do so, with the face to the 
foe, and promising that Christ, who himself suffered and died in 
the path of duty, would receive them so dying, and give them the 
reward of faithful servants. The discourse was eloquent, almost 
impassioned in parts, but was listened to somewhat stolidly by 
those for whom it was intended, although I saw many old women 
who had gathered round from curiosity wiping their eyes with 
their aprons, whilst others shook their heads gravely and dis- 
paragingly. During this discourse we had fame | a sort of 
igre going on between the officers present, who seemed to 

making signs to each other with their fin ers, raising first two 
fingers, and then three, and then two, several times. At last the 
two fingers prevailed, and at the conclusion of the address we saw 
the meaning of this dumb show, for each soldier present had to 
hold up his thumb and two fingers in a certain position, and 
repeat after the officer the oath of allegiance to William of 
Prussia, Emperor of Germany. 

Strange, indeed, it waned to see these young recruits, con- 
scripts, probably, from the conquered provinces, torn—perhaps 
unwillingly—from their homes, taking oath in their old Catholic 
cathedral, with all the solemn ceremonies of their religion, to 
serve unto death the champion of Protestantism, the conqueror 
of their former master, and the destroyer of the city wherein they 
stood. Yet they seemed apparently indifferent, and took the 
oath without reluctance, although some, either from awkward- 
ness or of malice prepense, did not hold up their hand properly 
until made to do so by the officer who administered the oath. 
Awkward, stolid-looking fellows they were certainly, and some of 
them very young, but a year’s drill under their new masters will 

ve them a very different aspect, and they will wear the spiked 

elmet, and carry the needle-gun grnants , and perhaps do much 
towards reconciling the districts from which they come to the 
rule of him who is certainly the idol of the soldiers, and justly 
so, being himself every inch a soldier. A strange example of 
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the perversity of human nature is the suddenly conceived aver- 
sion of the German inhabitants of Alsace to the rule of their 
German conquerors. I suppose, in no case can it be pleasant to 
be conquered, either by friend or by foe, the feelings of the van- 

ished will ever be bitter for a time, but it seems sheer per- 
versity when this bitterness causes pe le to change the language 
which they have spoken from child oo for an unfamiliar tongue, 
yet this is certainly the case in Strasburg. When I was there 
five years ago the majority of the people spoke German, and, 
moreover, looked upon you with a sort of pitying contempt if 
you ventured to address them in French; but, strange to say, 
German guns have had the effect of converting a German- 
apo people into ardent Frenchmen, so that now French is 

e language of the people, and German that of the officials, 
which is rather puzzling to strangers, being the exact reverse of 
former experience. Undoubtedly, at present, the Strasburghers 
are so sore at having been conquered that they disdain law, and 
order, and prosperity, and eagerly desire to return to the domi- 
nion of France under whatever government that ae country 
may groan, whether Thiers, Gambetta, Napoleon, or Henri Cin 
be ruler for the nonce; but ere that can be the right hand of 
Bismarck must have lost its cunning, and the grand old German 
emperor must lie sleeping with Barbarossa, watching with him 
even from his grave over the destinies of Fatherland. 

War may indeed arise again, and probably will do so, but I 
am pleased to find that even the most sanguine of Frenchmen 
allow that ten years must élapse before they can be ready to 
meet the foe, and that time will, I trust, do much towards healin 
eld.sores. There is great naiveté in the way in which the Frenc 

ak of the war to come. 

“Had they been content with money,” said a young French- 
_ to me, “we might have borne it, but to take provinces, what 
infamy !” 

“But,” I suggested, “would you not have taken the Rhine 
provinces had you been victorious ?” 

“Mais oui certainement, et autant plus que possible mais !” 
With an expressive shrug of the shoulders, which meant de- 
cidedly that what is sauce for the goose is certainly not sauce for 
ene in their estimation. 

evertheless, with the best will in the world, they will require 
to become strong and united, like the many-headed many-handed 
giants of our childhood, before they can again dare to cope with 
united Germany, with even the faintest chance of winning back 
in fair fight the conquered provinces, for they are not at all likely 
ever to catch Bismarck asleep. 
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A grand nation certainly is the German, brave in war and 
modest in success. On the erg rwwens bar Sedan, I was in the 
romantically-situated village of Partenkirchen, in the Bavarian 
Highlands. No ringing of bells or firing of cannon distinguished 
the day, flags flying from houses and churches alone told of 
festivity. As we sat at supper in the little country inn, we heard 
a few “hochs!” from an sdjcining room in which the peasantry 
were enjoying themselves, whereupon a Bavarian prep and 
another gentleman belonging to the government left the room, 
and probably gave the soldiers money, for the “ hochs !” increased. 
On their return one of the gentlemen remarked to me, half 
apologetically, but with a certain pardonable pride, that it was 
the anniversary of Sedan, and the gentlemen present all rose, 
clinked their ginsees, and drank a toast to the memory of that 
great day, and this was all the exultation I witnessed at such 
unparalleled success. A little later I had the pleasure of seeing 
the great.German conqueror at Baden Baden, as he sat between 
his son, the valiant Prince Imperial, and his daughter the Duchess 
of Baden, in the simple Lutheran church, listening to the dis- 
course of the black-robed preacher with deep attention. But for 
the ubiquitous photo cealet what stranger could have believed 
that in the two fine-looking private gentlemen, without even a 
star or a ribbon to denote their rank, he yet beheld the two men 
who made France tremble. Truly, the best guard of a monarch 
is the love of his subjects, a sentiment fully believed in by the 
Emperor William and many other German princes, and which 
ee 8 them to go about among their people lke private citizens, 
almost unattended, and frequently unrecognised ; thus, on the 
occasion of which I write, the Crown Prince and Grand Duke 
and Duchess arrived first at the church quite unnoticed, and 
some time afterwards the emperor drove up in a little open 
carriage with only one attendant (Count Eulenberg, I be- 
lieve), and was received at the church-door by one gentleman 
only. There was no curious crowd to await his arrival—in fact, 
we were the only individuals looking on—the congregation, appa- 
rently, gave no heed to the presence of these august personages. 
I saw no inattention to the service, no whisperings, no curious 

lances directed to the royal pew; all was quiet, orderly, and 
ecorous ; the alms-bag was handed to the emperor as well as to 
the rest of the congregation ; but at the conclusion of the service, 
although there was no pushing and rushing, as in England, to get 
a glimpse of the imperial party, yet all the congregation formed 
in an orderly line at the "aa and every hat was raised with no 


simulated reverence as they passed. 
The empress always attends the English church, and there one 
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tleman only is deputed to receive her at the door and conduct 
to her seat. : 

This absence of pomp and ceremony must be a great boon to 
royalty in Germany, and, moreover, causes the people to look 
upon their sovereign as a fellow-citizen as well as the visible 
head of the state, rather than as a dressed-up puppet, only to be 
admired as a raree-show upon grand occasions, and is, perhaps, the 
cause of that affectionate loyalty which characterises the mass of 
the German people. Scarcely can you enter an inn, or even a 

rivate house in Germany, without finding the portraits of the 

ing, queen, and heir to the throne occupying the place of 
honour, and frequently adorned with a wreath of flowers; and, 
since the war, the emperor has been almost universally added at 
the head of the royal group, a proof that princes are not looked 
upon as tyrants, at any rate. 

But to return to Strasburg. The Germans have a profound 
veneration for the maxim, “Early to bed and early to rise,” 
which, however, a man may follow all his life, and never receive 
the reward promised, of health, wealth, and wisdom; and the 
Germans, although possessing a full share of the last-named, have 
not hitherto been famed for wealth, and scarcely for health, if 
we may judge from the number of baths, waters, and cures of 
all kinds in vogue amongst them; meanwhile, the practice is a 

t nuisance to weary travellers arriving late at their destina- 
tion, who find the hotels half shut and the waiters all too sleepy 
to attend to their wants; whilst at daybreak, or before, there 
arises such a ringing of bells, such a hammering and clattering, 
that it is eaponatbls to make up for loss of sleep overnight by an 
extra snooze in the morning. 

Our rest at Strasburg was broken not only by the aforenamed 
noises, but by loud military music approaching rapidly. Rushin 
to the windows we saw passing beneath us six or seven regimenta 
bands, followed by a small body of infantry, the whole in such 
. excellent order, so trim, and bright, and clean, not a foot out of 
step, not a bayonet awry, they might have beeh going to a review 
before the emperor and Von Moltke instead of to their ordinary 
daily drill or guard. I could not help contrasting this displa 
with one I witnessed in the same city five years before, when 
stood to see a French regiment march past. The pioneers in 
front were magnificent fellows, with their great bearskin shakes, 
and their axes over their shoulders; the band, too, was good, and 
discoursed excellent music, but when it came to the men, what a 
falling off was there! Some were mere lads, and all were 
untidy-looking ; many slouched dreadfully, some walked, others 
ran, and the Siyunets were all at sixes and sevens, yet many of 
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these men wore the cross of the Legion of Honour and our own 
Crimean medal, and were doubtless valiant soldiers ; but, given 
two opposing forces, equal in valour, victory will surely incline 
towards the most highly disciplined, as was proved over and over 
again during the late war, and which certainly is not likely to 
be soon forgotten in Strasburg, where the ruins of the streets 
and the untouched cathedral testify to the perfection of the 
German artillery, and the precision to be attained by practice 
under discipline. 

The chil now playing among the ruins, in happy forget- 
fulness of the misery they endured only a short oe! ago, will, 
in their old age, when memory reverts with faithful minuteness 
to the scenes of childhood, have many a tale to tell to their 
grandchildren of that dreadful time when they were shut up in 
cellars for safety, and could not even run across the street 
because of the fiery hail which battered down all the houses of 
the city; when they were obliged to catch the rats and mice for 
food, or kill the dainty-livered goose unfatted, or the pet dog or 
cat, or horse, or donkey, to satisfy hunger, and saw their neigh- 
bours starving or dying of disease, or being killed by the rain of 
shot and shell; of the many miraculous escapes they themselves 
had from death and from injury by fire, and sword, and fallin 
houses, and, worst of all, from death by hunger; of the delightf 
calm which succeeded the booming of those terrible guns; of the 
childish curiosity which led them to peep from windows, or round 
the corners of the streets at those deonded enemies who had wrought 
all this destruction, feeling for them mingled hate, fear, and 
admiration, and finding them in reality not half so wicked as they 
expected, accepting at last from their hands the offered morsel 
of So and devouring it greedily, half ashamed the while. All 
this they will have to tell, and much more, but God grant that 
this may be the only tale of war the Strasburghers may have to 
recount to coming generations. 
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A TRUE STORY. 


I THOUGHT that few watering-places were more amusing than 
Ryde when I visited it in the summer of 1854 for the first time. 
True, it is not as aristocratic as Cowes, for the snob of either sex 
riots in the wildest luxuriance on that long pier which extends so 
far into the sea. Without a doubt the wealthy tradesman feels him- 
self at home as he walks the pier-head and complacently surveys 
his yacht riding at anchor hard by. The sea breeze which flutters 
out the gaudy petticoat of his wife or daughter, appears to blow 
from his memory his mushroom origin and intense vulgarity. But’ 
in spite of this Margate and Ramsgate division, Ryde laid claim, 
and I suppose does so now, to being considered a fashionable sea- 
side place. At any rate, during the time I was there, there were 
a number of people to whom the existence of a grandfather was 
a fact, and the proper pronunciation of the letter “h” not an im- 
possibility. 

Among that number none shone to more advantage than a little 
blonde, whose real patronymic of course I cannot tell, but whom 
Iwill call Adéle (her christian name), instead of hiding her under 
the cosmopolitan appellation of Jones or Smith. 

Adéle was quite young, and had made her début into London 
society that season, having wheedled her husband into breaking 
through old habits by coming up to town for the spring. She 
was very pretty, and = manners so agreeable, that before 
the month of May had elapsed she had been quite able to dispense 
with the kind offices of the great lady under whose patronage she 
had been launched into fashionable society. Indeed, her success 
was so great that nine out of ten of her male acquaintances voted 
her charming, and, as a natural consequence, exactly that pro- 
portion of her own sex were envious of her. 

Her husband was a great many years older than herself ; an 
old man who had marrici so late in life as to drive a nephew, in 
the entail, out of his seven senses, and whom the prospect of there 
being no son and heir was slowly bringing back to sanity. It had 

a marriage de convenance on her side, for she had not a six- 
pence, and he was very rich. In these practical days Adéle did 
what any girl of the period would do under similar circum- 
stances. 

If she ever had any scruples on that score, the spectacle of her 
mother, cursed with a large family and an attenuated income, had 
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long driven them out of her head, especially as that worthy lady 
“ae never lost an opportunity of dinning into her child’s compre- 
hension that matrimony without money was worthy of a life’s long 
residence in Bedlam. 

Adéle, when I first met her in society, looked happy enough, 
in spite of the ill-natured remarks of her best friends, who accused 
her of having sold herself for pounds shillings and pan, and in 
all human probability would have continued so to the end of the 
on had she not met with a misfortune. 

at contretemps was making the acquaintance of Arthur §. ; 
for in spite of all the worldly teaching she had been subjected to, 
her heart had taken the bit between its teeth and bolted. 

Few men could have known Arthur S. and not have 
that he was a real good fellow. Handsome and always made 
much of, he possessed the rare attribute of i - natural and 
unaffected. was fortunate enough to share his friendship 
largely, and his having been appointed first-lieutenant of a ship 
lying at Spithead was the reason of my going to Ryde, instead of 
turnimg my face northwards for the Moors. 

I can recollect, as well as if it were but yesterday, landing from 
the Portsmouth steam-boat within an ace of being nee and 
clambering up some steps the receding tide had left very slippery, 
suddenly to encounter 3 talking so earnestly to a lady as not to 
notice my arrival. As they turned, I recognised Adéle, whom I 
had always thought pretty when jaded and worn by being out 
night after night, but at that moment, listening with pleasure to 
something her companion was saying, she looked quite lovely. 
The fresh breeze, which helped to show to much advantage the 
neatest pair of feet, had brought back to her cheeks the colour 
that hot rooms and late hours had driven away. 

I feel confident S. was very fond of me, but I saw at a glance, 
when I accosted him, that he wished me anywhere else. I do not 
mean to say at the bottom of the sea, but on it, and far away too. 
He introduced me to Adéle as a great friend, and on that recom- 
mendation I met with a cordial reception; but on the plea of 
securing rooms at the Pier Hotel, I relieved them of my presence, 
which I felt was a little out of place. 

S. and myself dined together that evening, and, to my surprise, 
from the jolly fellow I had hitherto found him, he had become as 
stupid and preoccupied a companion as ever I sat down to table 
with. 

“ Hit at last,” I thought to myself, as I surveyed my friend ; 
and I found before many days had passed that this conclusion 
was far from erroneous. So much so that the flirtation between 
S. and Adéle marched so rapidly, that it soon reached that phase 
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when their friends began to wonder why the husband was so 
blind as not to see it, or such an ass as not to mind it. To give 
the devil his due—and by the devil I mean this wicked world— 
there were a few who believed that there was really nothing in it 
—a limited number who knew how often a weak woman tarnishes 
her name foolishly but not culpably, whilst on the other 
hand a cleverer sister by far more we whose virtue is a thin 
of bygone days, is valued as spotless by the people she hood- 
winks. 


Poor Adéle had found out that money and position, advan- 
tageous as they are, could not fill up the dreary blank her new 

ition had stretched before her, or still the pulse that would 
Peat quicker when S. approached. She soon perceived that many 
of her friends began to look shyly at her; but instead of taking 
this as a warning, like a thorough woman, she became defiant, 
rebelling against the world she felt was judging her too harshly. 

Why is it that the back of a poor feeble woman should bear all 
the weight? Why should not the stronger animal carry his 
share? §S. was envied by his male acquaintances for being “ aux 
mieux” with so pretty a woman, as they good-naturedly imagined ; 
and what is still more sad, their wives and daughters did not con- 
sider him one whit the worse for it; their anger was vented on 
her, not upon him. 

There lived in those days—she ‘is dead now—a certain old Lady 
D., who owned a very pretty villa in the neighbourhood, and was 
fond of giving balls, and to one of them both myself and S. were 
invited. Lady D. had the character of being a most selfish indi- 
yidual, but whether that was the case or not, she had the happy 
knack of making her parties go off most pleasantly. On that 

ight there were several pretty women in her rooms; nevertheless 
Addle, in spite of an anxious look, distanced them all far and 
away. S. danced with and spoke to her but little, for he knew 
well that their names had been coupled together, and, being a 
gentleman, was above that vulgar, selfish vanity that leads a man 
to flout his success before the world regardless of the cost the 
woman incurs. And, after all, there is more in one glance than 
in a long string of words. 

It was a lovely night, and not being what is termed a dancing 
man, though I can go through a valse creditably enough, par- 
ticularly if my partner does not want to go too fast, I strolled out 
into the gardens, and, gaining the sea wall, sat myself down to 
gaze at the long silvery beam a summer moon so often lays 
across the ocean. There was not a breath of wind, as I watched, 
to move the fishing-boat that lay in this ray of light so stationary 
48 to attract my attention. 
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I was anna against the trunk of a tree, so that any one 
walking al e path from behind could not possibly detect my 
presence, ax the two people I had heard approaching stopped 
close to where I was sitting. There are occasions when events 
happen so suddenly, that unless endued with great presence of 
mind, one does not know how to act for the best; and thus it 
fared with me, for I was unable to decide whether to cough or to 


keep 7 

“ Will you or will you not fly with me?” I heard S. say. 

“Oh! do not ask me to do that,” pleaded Adeéle, in tremulous 
tones. 

“ As you like,” he replied, angrily; “ but I will not be made a 
fool of any longer.” 

She clung to his arm, and murmured : 

“Oh! I cannot part with you.” 

“Then when will you come?” asked S. 

“T cannot think now, but will write to-morrow,” she sobbed. 

As an excuse—a feeble one, I fear, for my subsequent conduct 
—1I must relate, before proosesing with my story, that I had re- 
ceived much hospitality from Adeéle’s husband during my stay at 
Ryde. I was therefore heartily sorrow for him, and my pity was 
enhanced by having remarked how utterly unconscious he was of 
the calamity so near his threshold. 

The next morning I was awoke by S. entering my room at an 
early hour, and informing me that he was going over to Ports- 
mouth to arrange about getting a month’s leave. 

“This is a sudden resolution of yours,” I said, keeping my face 
half hid by the bedclothes. 

“Yes, it is,” he replied, as he left the room, and added, shutting 
the door, “don’t forget to forward my letters.” 

Later in the day i was sitting staring out of the window of m 
sitting-room, when the waiter brought a letter in and laid it on 
the table. I took it up and read §.’s name on the envelope, 

aned by Adéle’s hand. With a heavy heart I re-directed it, 

or I could not help feeling for the man she was so cruelly 
taking in. I rose to place the note on the mantelpiece, when, 
“ of a sudden, in an ungovernable impulse, I tore it into little 
its. 

In less than twenty-five seconds I would have given all my 

worldly goods and chattels to have been able to hj that action. 


From that hour I began to imagine that every one I met guessed 
that I had been up to some very blackguardly act. To make 
matters worse, I heard from S. inquiring if any letter had arrived 
for him. I answered in the negative, and my hand trembled 


when I did so. 
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I was on the point of vecten | Ryde, for it was quite out of the 
question my meeting my friend again, when the thrice welcome 
news arrived that his ship had been ordered to sail at once. No 

rieve to an inmate of a condemned cell could be more grate- 
fol than the sight of that frigate vanishing in the distance was 
to me. 

Many months elapsed before we met again, and when we did 
the place of meeting was many a weary mile from dear Old 
England. We shook hands standing up to our ankles in mud 
in that long track which led from Balaklava to the “ front.” 

“Nice, this, ain’t it?” he remarked, laughing at my dis- 
consolate appearance. “ But you must rough it here.” 

I replied that I had spent a week in a tent on a slope of a hill 
overlooking Balaklava harbour; and that as regarding “rough- 
ing” it, I considered I was on the high road to it, for the bell 
tent, which let in the rain in a dozen places, held myself, two 
ensigns, and a pen of fowls which had accompanied us from on 
board ship. Poor things, I remember well how emaciated they 
were, and how few the feathers were that covered them. 

On hearing that we were to join the Third Division he told me 
we should be able to see a great deal of each other, as the Naval 
Brigade, with which he was doing duty, was quartered in the 
same camp. S. appeared in such good spirits that I congratulated 
myself on his having quite forgotten poor Adéle and her blue 
eyes; but I soon discovered that I had reckoned without my 
host, for beneath the wild, rollicking, spirits that made him so 

eeable a companion during those long winter evenings, I could 

discern some thought, some memory ever at work, ever restless. 
I was never on duty with him, being employed on another 
“attack,” but his brother officers assured me that there was no 
one in the brigade so reckless of his life as he was. in, from 
being abstemious, S. had become a hard and habitual drinker, 
and that pernicious habit had begun to tell upon his health. 
- One evening—it was the 10th of March, 1855, I recollect—I 
was sitting in my tent, having just returned from the advanced 
trench, watching hungrily my servant preparing the usual dinner 
of cold pork and potted meat, when the flap of my tent was 
pushed back, and §.’s handsome face peered in. 

“Hullo, old man, is that you? Come in,” I exclaimed. 

He did, and on taking the hand held out to him, I perceived 
with surprise that he was very pale. He sat himself down at the 
foot of my bed, and did not speak till my servant had left the 
tent. 

“What has happened ?” I asked, with more fear than cur‘osity, 
for my conscience began to prick me. 
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“Do you believe in presentiment, Fred?” he began. 

“Well, I have never given the matter a thought,” I replied. 
" “Neither did I till last night,” he said; and added, in a husky 
voice, “but now I do, and firmly believe that my end is very 


near. 
“What on earth has put this nonsense into your head?” J 


remarked. 

“TI can’t tell you,” he replied, “ but so convinced am I that 
my death is at hand that I have written these two letters, one to 
my poor mother, the other to Adéle.” 

On mentioning her name he hid his face in his hands, and I 
am glad he did so, for I had turned as red as a turkey-cock. 

«Dake them,” S. continued, after a time; “the one for my 
mother you can send, but the other you must give yourself to 
Adéle, and I have told my cousin that you have such a letter, in 
case anything should happen to you, old fellow.” 

I solemnly declare that I would then and there have confessed 
everything to him, had not a brother officer entered the tent that 
minute. 

S. rose and wished me good-bye, wringing my hand with 
warmth ; and as he went out I remarked that he was going into 
the trenches, for from beneath his pea-jacket peeped the leathern 
case of his revolver. 

Two days later I was strolling about the camp, when a staff 
officer rode up and asked me the way to my own tent. 

“T am Captain F.,” I replied. 

“Then why on earth were you not at the funeral this morn- 
ing ?” he demanded, hotly. 

“ ‘Whose funeral?” I asked, as my heart began to sink within 
me, for it dawned upon me that S.’s cousin was on the staff. 

“Why, poor Arthur’s. He was buried this morning.” 

“When was he killed?” I exclaimed, staggering as if from 
a blow. 

“Just as he was entering the trenches on Monday night,” 
replied his cousin. 

e had fallen within an hour of leaving my tent. . 

I wrote to break the sad intelligence to his mother, and enclosed 
his letter, and the last thing I did before leaving the Crimea was 
to pay a farewell visit to his grave. I am sure neither Russ nor 
Tartar would injure the white marble cross that marks the spot, 
if they only knew what a good fellow was placed beneath it. 

On my return to England after peace was declared, I got 
leave and ran up to town, and was lucky enough to find Adele 
at home on her way through, for it was in the autumn, and 
Grosvenor-square looked desolate. As I walked up the staircase 
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my heart beat quicker than it did when I went in at the Creek 

Battery with the light company of my regiment, for I had deter- 

mined to confess the whole truth, how basely I had acted with 
to her letter. 

Adéle was sitting by the fire when I was announced, and the 
colour fied from her cheeks as she rose to greet me. 

“JT have brought a letter which I promised the writer I would 
place myself in your own hands,” I said. 

She did not ask from whom it came, but I saw by the firelight 
that tears were glistening in her eyes. 

“Tell me all about his sad end,” she said, laying first her small 
hand upon my arm, and then pointing to a chair, towards which 
she drew her own. 

I did poor S. justice, for I told her how changed he had 

wn, how reckless he had become, and how certain I was that 
this was all owing to the love he had borne her. 

“Then why did he not answer my letter?” she sobbed, more 
to herself than to me, as I finished speaking. 

“Will you ever forgive me will you not always look upon 
me as the basest of men ?” I exclaimed, passionately. 

“T do not understand you,” she replied, opening iad large blue 
eyes. 

f° He never got your letter. I tore it up,” I continued, my 
ears tingling with shame. 

“You tore it up,” she repeated, with increasing surprise. 

“Yes, I tore it up into atoms in a moment of pity for your 
husband. Your letter arrived after Arthur had gone.” 

She sank back into her chair; and, seizing my hat, I rushed 
from the room. I reached the hall, but she Fad followed me to 
the head of the stairs, and called me back. 

“Captain F., one word before you go,” she cried, and when I 
returned she added, holding her hand out, “I not only forgive 
you, but thank you most heartily, and so does poor Arthur 
now.” 

I have seen often since her bright, happy face, and the sight 
of it softens not a little my remorse. 
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BY THE SEA. 


A FAR-DRAWN stretch of flat green beach, 
A length of grassy sands, 


Where, tween church tower and spire, a reach 
Of goodly houses stands : 


Beyond—a lower level—sweeps 
The broad brown channel'd shore, 

Where, coming and going, the slow tide creeps 
Quietly evermore. 


But now the grey old sea, sun-bright, 
‘Brims all the golden shoals, 
And tenderly, ’neath the glancing light, 
In sparkling ripples rolls. 


And on the waters’ pulsing breast 
Heaves many a tiny boat— 

Dropping, and lifting, and never at rest, 
On the changing swell they float. 


O’erhead the blue sky gleameth fair, 
And the sweet vagrant breeze 

Lifts the loose locks of maidens’ hair, 
Whispering soft lullabies. — 


And to and fro on the long sea-walk 
The gay throng saunters by, 

With laugh, and frolic, and pleasant talk, 
While above the shrill mews cry. 


And the children build in earnest play, 
And watch the tide-wave flow— 

Then shout as the sand-forts melt away, 
And the crumbling ramparts go. 


And so, methinks, on the sands of life, 
Hope, child-like, builds her walls, 

Till the world-tide comes of hate and strife, 
And the castle in ruin falls. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


THE CAMPAIGNS ON THE LOIRE. 


Our good friends across the Channel cannot arrive at any satis- 
factory conclusions regarding the failure of the campaigns on the 
Loire, the last disastrous events in the face of the enemy in the: 
war of 1870-71. They know that the impetuous Gambetta was 

ing a sortie from Paris under any circumstances, and they 
know that General Trochu made, against his own private judg- 
ment, certain well, or ill-directed (that it is not our ‘province to 
decide upon) attempts to carry out the proposed junction, They 
also know that all attempts at sorties, at junctions, at the relief 
of Paris, or at giving a successful battle in the field, although a 
t amount of talent and courage was displayed, especially in 
the second campaign under General Chanzy, failed, and that the 
d result was the frenzied, murderous, and suicidal revolt of 
aris itself; but the materials for writing a satisfactory histo 
as to how these events were brought about or linked together is 
still wanting, and that although most of the principal actors in 
these sad scenes have not failed to publish their particular views 
upon the subject. | 

M. de Freycinet, war delegate at the epoch in question, is 
one of the apologists of the acts of what was called the 
“Provincial Delegation,” in a work entitled, “La Guerre en 
Province pendant le Siége de Paris.” He dwells with ecstasy 
upon the great results obtained by the administration at Tours in 
organising the national defence, and he attributes want of success 
to “the fatality of events,” absence of discipline among the 
soldiers, and the incapacity of general officers. Accusations of 
this character are wee i made after failure, but the responsibility 
‘of the ministers or delegates of the time is deeply implicated in 
the affair of Beaune-la-Rolande, the march on Pithiviers, and 
the defeat at Orleans on the 4th of December. The disastrous 
expedition of Bourbaki in the Vosges is also said to have been a 
conception of M. de Freycinet’s. 

General d’Aurelle de Paladines defends himself, at the same 
time laying the blame of failure upon the government of Tours, 
in his ak “La premitre Armée de la Foire.” The general, 
backing his arguments by good outline maps, cease 5 brings 
forward good evidence ta show that if the first army of the Loire 
did not march upon Paris after the affair of Coulmiers, it was 
the fault of the administration at Tours, which insisted upon the 
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army intrenching itself in front of Orleans and there awaiting an 
attack. Nor, he argues, had M. Gambetta the right to dismiss a 
general after the disaster of the 4th of December, upon the faith 
of untruthful despatches. Public opinion appears, however, to 
have come to a that M. d’Aurelle de Paladines never 
had any decided plan of action, and that he wanted the resolu- 
tion necessary to command a large army and to direct its move- 
ments with energy. 

General Chanzy’s work, “La deuxitme Armée de la Loire,” 
is like the man himself, straightforward, candid, and generous- 
hearted. He never ceases to give credit to his soldiers amidst a 
succession of defeats and disasters. Commanding the 16th Corps 
before he was appointed to that of the second army of the Loire, 
he extols the conduct of his men at Coulmiers, Villepion, and 
Loigny, and he continues to go heart in hand with them during 
the great retreat from Orleans to Mans, accomplished amidst 
incessant struggles and combats, some of which were almost 
victories on the part of the retreating army. Nay, he would, had 
he been backed by the troops of Bourbaki, have marched to the 
relief of Paris, but the incapables at Tours allowed him to be 
crushed at Mans, at the same time that the army of the Vosges 
was about to be thrown back upon Switzerland. We have here 
two commanders-in-chief pitted in their testimony, both illustra- 
ting their evidence by excellent maps, and what the French call 
veneen justificatives, which may be either official or otherwise, so 
ong as they are documentary evidence, against Messrs. Gambetta, 
De Freycinet, and the other wise men of Tours. 

General Gougeard, M. Charles Mengin, and M. de Cathelineau, 
devote themselves in their respective works, “ Deuxitme Armée de 
la Loire. Division de Bretagne ;” “ Histoire de la deuxitme Armée 
de la Loire ;” and “ Le Corps Cathelineau pendant la Guerre de 
1870-71 ;” more especially to the vindication of the Bretons in 
the part which they took in the war in its concluding scenes. 
M. Mengin especially extols M. de Kératry, for the organisation 
of his army at Coulié, a point to which indeed due credit was 
given at the time, and the non-success of whichy army is as 
usual ascribed to divided counsels—the evil geniuses being in this 
case Admiral Fourichon and M. de Loverdo. M. de Cathelineau 
= a deeply interesting account of the retreat of the brave 

endeans from the forest of Orleans in the month of December, 
and M. Gougeard describes in vivid language the movements of 
the Mobiles of the camp of Coulié, who were detached to oppose 
the march of the Duke of Mecklenburg. 

It is to be observed, that the diary of the correspondent of the 
Times, who maintained that a bold march upon Paris after the 
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victory of Coulmiers would have met with no obstacle, has been 
translated into French by M. Roger Allon. The question is, 
however, open to very grave doubts, and although an auxiliary 
army coming up at the time of Trochu’s great sortie to the south- 
east of Paris might have brought about a temporary success, still 
the more forward movement of the army of the Loire after 
Coulmiers, may have brought about no better results than 
General Chanzy’s proposed movement on the capital, if backed 
by Bourbaki’s division. 


AN AUSTRIAN VIEW OF THE EUPHRATES VALLEY ROUTE.* 


“When you have heard that the Russian power is in the Persian Gulf, you 
will be very like the public generally when they heard that the Captain bad 
fallen over and that the Megera had been run aground, and you will say it is 
time to look after our affairs."—Mnr. DisraE.i at Manchester. 


It has long been understood by those who have studied and 
advocated the adoption of the Euphrates line of route to Indi 
that the utilisation of such a line would be of as great politi 
and strategical importance, as it would be advantageous in other 
respects to our Indian empire. 

An Austrian officer of high rank places this fact before us 
in a very prominent point of view. Russia's sphere of action, 
he declares, “is not in the West ; all her efforts to reach Con- 
stantinople are futile ; battles fought on the Danube and in the 
Balkans are so much wasted energy ; the whole tendency of her 
policy towards St. Sophia is a mistake, and she would really have 
made greater progress during the last century and a half if she 
had turned her attention to Asia instead of Europe. Russia’s 
traditional and civilising mission lies in Asia; to raise from their 
degraded state a long series of races enervated by Oriental des- 
wwe and steeped in superstition, and to a E55 amongst them 

yhristian culture and morality—a task for which, as India shows, 
England is disqualified by her narrow-minded egotism.” 

After alluding to the proposed Euphrates Valley Railway, the 
writer goes on to say, “the military and political value of this 
line, briefly hinted at by Vhemney, is really a matter of extreme 
moment, and has a far more decided bearing on the defence, 
not only of Turkey, but of Persia, and the whole district lying 
between the Mediterranean, the Caspian, and the Indian Ocean, 
than might at first be supposed.” 





* The Euphrates Valley Railway. By an Austrian Officer of High Rank, 
Translated by Captain C. W. Wilson, R.E. Authorised translation. London: 
Edward Stanford. 
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To prove this he shows that there are two routes to Constan- 
tinople, or “the gate of the Mediterranean,” one by way of 
Adrianople, the other by Armenia and Asia Minor; the first is 
the shortest, but such a movement would be opposed by Austria, 
by all Germany, and by England. On the other hand, should 
Russia operate ea Asia, “Central Europe would not be 
directly threatened, and it is extremely doubtful whether the 
latter would consider the indirect, though none the less serious, 
consequences of Russian advances in Asia of sufficient impor- 
tance to induce her to make a powerful diversion, and engage 
in a life and death struggle with European Russia for the sake 
of meeting a distant danger.” 

In other words, England, Turkey, and Persia would be left 
to fight their own battle in Asia, and with the valley of the 
Euphrates open, and the passes of Taurus defended by efficient 
forces, more especially armed mountaineers, these countries could 
successfully carry out the contest. The way, however, Russia 
will act, according to our Austrian authority, will be to reach 
the Persian Gulf step by step, by annexing separate districts of 
Armenia, by operating, against Khiva and Bokhara, and b 
seizing Persian provinces. “These conquests, and that of 
Armenia, which must speedily follow, would enable Russia to 
bring her full weight to bear on the Euphrates and Tigris dis- 
tricts, and the whole of Persia—and once in possession 1 of this 
country (Armenia), Syria and Asia Minor must also fall to her. 
On one side she would advance at a stride to the Mediterranean, 
and obtain the whole of its fine coast; on the other to the 
Persian Gulf, which would give her access to the Arabian Sea 
and the Indian Ocean.” 

The most important lines, according to the same authority, 
which Russia must keep in view for these great conquests and to 
render herself mistress of Central Asia are : 


“1. The line from Kars to the valley of the Euphrates s and 
Mesopotamia. 


“2. That from Erivan by Lake Van to Mosul, in the valley 


of the Tigris, to Mesopotamia, and thence, after junction with 
the first line, to Baghdad. 


“3. That from Tabreez to Shuster, in the valley of the 
Kerkhah where it joins— 


“4, the road leading from Teheran, viz., Ispahan to Shuster, 
and thence to the Persian Gulf.” 


“Once in possession of the Euphrates, the road to the Medi- 


terranean, vid Aleppo and Antioch, and to the conquest of 
Asia Minor and Syria, is but short.” 


The lines thus marked out by the author as those which Russia 
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must eventually follow are scarcely dictated by a practical ac- 
quaintance .with the country. M. de Moltke, who enjoys that 
acquaintance to a certain extent, would at once have set the 
Austrian officer right. All advances from the north to the 
south in Western Asia must be influenced by the mountain 
asses. If we are to judge by the map which accompanies 
Retain Wilson’s translation, the line from Kars would go by 
Kharput to Mosul, if so, it would be separated at Kharput from 
the true valley of the Euphrates by that part of Taurus which 
Hafiz Pasha had so much difficulty in crossing previous to the 
battle of Nizib. From Erivan to Mosul by Lake Van would 
imply crossing the Betlis Pass, one of the most formidable in 
Taurus, or the district of Mukus and Bohtan—scarcely less 
formidable. 

The third and fourth lines from Tabreez to Shuster, and 
from Teheran by Ispahan to Shuster, would imply a primary 
occupation of Persia, and a similar command of the passes of 
Zagros. 

But there is another side of the question, which is happily 
more feasible—involves neither war nor shedding of blood—and 
is, we believe, more rational, at all events at the present moment, 
than these vast imaginary conquests of the ate pn which 
belong to the future. 

“It is clear,” our author remarks, “from what has been said, 
that all these lines are intersected by the line of the Euphrates, 
which, running in an oblique direction from the head of the 

lf north of Antioch to the Persian Gulf, passes along the 
eee of a great quadrilateral which has its two western cor- 
ners on the Mediterranean, its two eastern on the Caspian and 
Persian Seas, and so takes all Russian lines of advance in flank. 
From this it is evident that the secure possession of the Euphrates 
line is decisive as regards the ownership of all land lying within 
the quadrilateral. It must therefore be the political and stra- 
tegical task of Russia to get the Euphrates line into her hands, 
and that of her enemies (rivals?) to prevent her doing so at 
any cost.” 

“The great importance of a railway along this decisive line 
which connects Antioch with the Persian Gulf, follows as a 
matter of course. It is the only means by which it would be 
possible to concentrate, at any moment, on the Euphrates, or in 
the northern portion of Mesopotamia, a force sufficiently stron 
to operate on the flanks of the Russian line of advance, a 
stop any forward movement.” 

t would be difficult to place the importance of the Euphrates 
Valley route, in a strategical point of view, in a clearer light, 
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and the testimony here given has the advantage of coming from 
a foreigner, who cannot be supposed to have any particular 
bias. 

“Tf English statesmen,” says the writer, “ had more thoroughly 
understood these points, instead of landing their army near 
Sebastopol during the last war against Russia (1853-56), they 
would have thrown it, with far more effect, on the eastern shore 
of the Black Sea. It would then have been possible for them, 
with the assistance of the warlike races of the Caucasus, to 
have driven the Russians out of Trans-Caucasia back to ‘the 
Kuban, and to have destroyed in one or two campaigns all that has 
been achieved by Russia in this direction during a struggle of 
nearly fifty years.” 

“Tt is true that, at first, this natural and probable change in 
the aggressive policy of Russia in the East will only threaten 
the kingdoms of Turkey and Persia, but as neither one nor the 
other, nor both combined, would be strong enough, without 
assistance, to meet the danger successfully, England must do so; 
and it is certain that she must sooner or later become e1 neaged 
in a fierce contest for supremacy with Russia.” And this great 
contest for supremacy which must eventually take place between 
England and Russia, will, the writer adds, in another place, be 
probs ably fought out on the plains of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

“ The more apparent,” our author goes on to conclude with, 
“ this change of policy on the part of “Russia becomes, the more 
peremptory is it that England should oppose it by every means 
in her power, direct or indirect. Ina direct manner this Ri )0- 
sition can only be made by concentrating all available forces, 
British, Turkish, and Persian, on the line of the Euphrates. 
The Kuphrates Valley Railway becomes, therefore, a factor of 
inestimable importance in the problem of this great contest. Even 
now, the construction of the line will counter ‘act the Asiatic policy 
of ussite, for it will strengthen the influence of England in Central 
Asia, and weaken that of Russia. It will also hasten the dis- 
semination of Europe: wn culture and civilisation in those lands, 
and bring the Asiatic races under the influence of the spirit stir- 
ring in Western Kurope, instead of under that of Russia, and it 
will strengthen and train them for the coming struggle.” 

The writer, however, gives credit where it is scarcely due, 
when he adds, in conclusion: “The proposed construction of 
the Euphrates line shows, at all events, that England has_per- 
ceived these dangers in time. Whatever may be the commercial 

value of the Suez Canal to Central Europe, there is no doubt 
it is secondary in importance to the Euphrates Railway, which 
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affords the only means of stemming Russian advances in Central 
Asia, and which directly covers the Suez Canal.” 

Those interested in the progress of the Euphrates Valley 
Route, have long since both seen and advocated the importance 
of the line as set forth in the pamphlet now before us, but 
although some hopes may be entertained from the parliamentary 
inquiry now going on, it does not appear that our statesmen 
have ever really grappled with the facts as to the true and real 
importance of the said line, not only to the tenure of power in 
the East, but to the balance of power in Europe. 


CHANGES OF LEVEL ON THE COAST OF FRANCE, 


It appears from a careful survey of the coast of France made 
by M. Delesse, Professor in the School of Mines, and the results 
of which are given in a work entitled “ Litholgie du fond des 
Mers,” that, while some portions of the coast have subsided or 
become submerged, others have been raised, and have emerged 
from the sea. M. Delesse gives us as an example of the latter, in 
the Mediterranean, Grimaldi, near Mentona, where holes bored 
by pholades are to be seen at an elevation of over twenty-five 
yards above the level of the sea. At Monaco, and on the penin- 
sula of Saint Hospice, near Nice, beds of marine sandstone con- 
taining existing species of mollusks, have likewise been raised to 
an elevation of over twenty yards. 

Fréjus and Aigues-Mortes, whence the fleets of Saint Louis 
took their departure for the Holy Land, are now some distance 
from the sea, but this may be owing to accumulation of detritus, 
as well as to the upraising of land. 

The decline of Narbonne is, however, attributed to a local 
upheaval of land. This town, which was a flourishing port in the 
time of the Romans, stood upon a lake which opened to the sea. 
This lake is now represented by the detached lagoons of Vendres, 
Gruissan, Sigean, and Capestang, some fourteen kilometres 
distant from the sea. 

Marine deposits are found on the borders of the gulf of Fos, 
and on the island of L’Etang de Diane, east of Corsica, a bed of 
oysters rises over two yards out of the sea. 

At Saint Michel-en-l’Herm, rocks composed of a confused mass 
of marine shells and oysters are met with at an elevation of over 
ten yards, and some four or five miles from the sea. Similar 
deposits are met with to the east of Marans, more than thirty 
miles from the existing coast. 

Deposits of a similar character are met with in the cultivated 
lands between La Rochelle, Angoulin, Chatelaillon, and Fouras. 
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The sea formerly extended up to Niort. Navigation at the 
mouth of the Charente and at Rochefort is yearly becoming 
more and more impeded. A gradual elevation “of land appears 
to be going on along the whole length of the coast of Saintonge, 
Aunis, and the Vendée. So also ‘all around Brittany, deposits 
of marl with marine shells are quarried for agricultural purposes, 

At the mouth of the Somme, the raising of the land is indi- 
cated by pebbly beds, stretc hing far beyond the highest tides in 
the present day ; and the same thing may be seen “at Boulogne, 
at Dunkirk, and at Gravelines, as also at certain points in the 
Channel Islands, and along the British coast, as more particu- 
larly at F: almouth, and between ( ape Lizard and Land’s End. 

On the other hand, instances of depression, subsidence, or 
immersion, are not wanting on the coast of France, no more than 
on those of neighbouring countries. 

Submarine forests are met with in the bay of Fresnaye, near 
Morlaix, at Saint-Anne, near Saint-Pierre-Quilbignon, to the 
north of Lesneven, at Rodeven, near Plouescat, at Dol, at Saint- 
Malo, and at other points on the coast of Brittany. 

Submarine forests are likewise met with on the coast of 
Cotentin, near La Hougue and Cherbourg, as also near the 
Vaches-Noires, and at other points of Lower Normandy. So also 
at Vissant, in the Pas de Calais, and to a minor extent near 
Biarritz, and in the southern part of the basin of Arcachon. 
The same phenomenon has been observed in the bays of Saint- 
Aubin, of Saint-Ouen, and of Saint-Brelade, in Jersey, and are 
known to occur in this country, as more especially i in the bay of 
St. Brides, between Wells and Hunstanton. 

Submarine peat or turf bogs (tourbiéres) are met with in the 
north-west of Guernsey, at Cher bourg, in the Cotentin, at Crique- 
beuf, between the mouth of the Seule and the Orne, at Villers 
in Calvados, on the shore stretching between Tréport and the 
mouth of the Yéres, as also between Dunkirk and Furnes. Such 
are also to be seen on the coasts of Belgium, Holland, and Den- 
mark, as well as in this country, notoriously at Penzance, in 
Cornwall. The lacustrine origin of these peat- -bogs is placed 
beyond doubt by the occurrence of fresh water mollusks and 
plants. 

History and archxology can, as in other countries, be also 
made to contribute their ‘contingent evidences of changes in the 
outline of coast. Remains of buildings have, for ex xample, been 
detected under the sea between Plogoff Point and Cape de la 
Chevre, as also in the bay of Douarnenez, in Brittany. Such 
remains have also been seen off the Scilly Islands. 

But the most remarkable case is met with in the bay of Gran- 
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ville, and in the west of Cotentin, where Mont Saint Michel, 
which in the eighth century stood in the midst of a vast forest, 
ten leagues away from the sea, is now an island. ‘Traces of two 
Roman roads have also been detected in the same bay. 

If we are to believe an ancient map found in the monastery of 
Mont Saint Michel, the islands of Jersey and Aurigny were still 
attached to the mainland of Cotentin in the time of Julius 
Cesar, whilst at the same epoch, Guernsey, Chansey, and the 
Minguiers occupied a far greater extent of space than they 
do now. 

In the North Sea, the coast of the Low Countries is known to 
be subsiding gradually. This process seems to be the more marked 
as we proceed northwards from the Straits of Dover (Pas de 
Calais) to Holland, and attains its maximum at the mouths of 
the Scheldt, the Meuse, and the Rhine. The same subsidence is, 
however, also manifest on the coast of Norway and in the south 
of Sweden. 

Several of the islands which line the coast of Holland were 
only separated from the mainland in the Middle Ages, when 
several villages were also submerged, and the Bies-Bos, Dollart, 
Lake of Haarlem, Zuydersee, and the gulf of Jahde, first came 
into existence. 

Geologists, who are often too prone to generalise upon insuffi- 
cient data, as in the well-known instances of diluvium and glacial 
action, have also in this instance traced results to the action of 
subterranean forces, and other causes affecting the whole surface 
of the globe; but M. Delesse attributes these oscillations between 
depressions in the coast line—elevations predominating in the 
south, and depressions in the north—to local causes, rather than to 
the more theoretic general causes advocated by some geologists. 
And we must decidedly hold by his views. It is just as easy to 
see the same succession of changes going on in the Channel and 
other seas as we see in a river, one advancing angle (under 
given circumstances) being gradually worn away, another 
retreating angle being filled up with deposits. Add to this, 
a M. Delidon has made experiments from which it appears that 
the dri, when alternately moistened by fresh and by salt water, 
swells out, aequiring a much greater volume, and he accounts by 
this phenomenon for the filling up of the gulf of Poitou. There 
are many phenomena due to local circumstances, as the set of the 
tide, backwaters, &c., which are as much in need of being studied, 
to — these local instances of elevations and depressions, as 
Mr. Whewell’s proposition of ascertaining, by means of two lines 
at right angles to one another, whether there be an axis of move- 
ment, such that on one side of it the land rises, but on the other 
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sinks, what is the direction of such axis, and the rate of move- 
ment. It is not probable that anything of the kind exists, 
no more than Sir Charles Lyell’s subterranean forces being at 
present in action. All the observed phenomena going on in the 
present day can be expli ained away by local causes, in action for 
exceeding lengths of time. 

There are even instances to show that in some cases hasty 
conclusions have been arrived at. M. de Quatrefages, for 
example, has shown, by irrefragable testimony, that the heaps of 
shells at Saint Michel en I’ Herm, to which : attention was long ago 
called by M. Fleurian de a ue and M. Brongniart, were 
deposited by human hands, where they are found, in an attempt 
made to construct a port in the bay which for merly extended to 
Lucon. M. de Quatrefages also adds that in the fifteenth cen- 
tury pastures existed between Saint-Malo and the island of 
Cézembre, now eight kilometres apart. I? the land is increasing 
at the mouth of the Somme, it must also, he says, from the fur- 
naces discovered by M. Boucher de Pesthes. lens the present 
level of the sea and river, have been subjected to a depression. 

M. Delesse’s memoir is accompanied by a beautiful map of 
the French coast, in which all the oy ster and mussel beds, as 
indeed the greater or less productiveness in all marine produc- 
tions, are marked. (Dull. de la Soc. de Geog., janvier 1872. 
The assiduous cultivation of oysters and mussels by the French 
puts our labours in the same line to the blush. It is not too 
much to say, that almost every available point in the Atlantic, 
the North Sea, and the Medite ‘ranean, is turned to use. 


OBER AMMERGAU.* 


The performance of what has now become the celebrated 
Passion Play at Ober Ammergau, was only a few years ago 
known to antiquaries who took an interest in the earliest origin 
of the modern drama, or to wayfarers who had come accidentally 
in contact with what they were at first inclined to look upon as a 
sacrilegious representation. 

But, as the author of the pamphlet now before us justly 
remarks, the means of locomotion have wonderfully increased, so 
that during the past year thousands rushed to see this play, 
which, acted as it is | 'y peasants only, in a remote village of 
Bavarian Tyrol, would not seem to offer m: inv attractions to 
ordinary tourists. Every spectator sees things from a different 











* Ober Ammergan and its People, in connexion with the Passion Play 
and Muirac’e Pliys in General, By A. W. Buckland. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 
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point of view, and it struck Miss A. W. Buckland, that writers 
upon Ober Ammergau have not said enough of that which dis- 
tinguishes this play so greatly from all those of medieval times, 
and renders it possible to witness it with a certain amount of 
painful pleasure. And this is the entire absence of anything 
approaching to irreverence and indecency, either in the actors or 
spectators. We earnestly recommend a perusal of her little 
work to those who wish to see this difference made clear by a 
brief reference to a few of those religious tragedies and comedies 
which were the delight of our ancestors, as also to those who 
wish to havea simple yet effective description of the performance, 
with some account of its historical origin. 


DISCOVERY OF AN EXTINCT GIGANTIC BIRD OF PREY IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 


Under this heading Professor Owen communicates to the 
“ Academy” the discovery of the bones of an extinct bird, found 
near Canterbury, South Island, New Zealand, among remains 
of Dinornis. Dr. Haast, the accomplished state geologist of the 
province of Canterbury, describes these bones as having belonged 
to a gigantic raptorial bird, twice the size or bulk of the great 
wedge-tailed eagle of Australia; and he conjectures, on what 
Professor Owen declares to be “ good grounds,” that this huge 
bird of prey lived upon the young or feebler of the well-known 
and remarkable great wingless birds of these antipodal islands. 
There is much matter for reflection in this new evidence of 
fitness of things. Is it by a principle of natural selection, 
that where there are many antelopes, lions and tigers arise to 
destroy them, or does an all-wise Creator send lions and tigers to 
keep down the otherwise excessive increase of ruminants? So 
also here, where there were large and almost defenceless wingless 
birds, there was another to prey upon them—it need hardly be 
sail—more as if by design, than from the action of a = 
difficult to understand, except as applied to a graduated scale of 
organic development. It would seem, according to the latter 
theory, that some great bird of prey, as the Australian eagle, 
having come to New Zealand, and found it tenanted by gigantic 
Wingless birds, developed itself to a size sufficiently great to be 
able to prey upon them. 


ORIGIN OF DIAMONDS. 


Mr. T. W. Tobin has communicated some notes from a diamond 
tour through South Africa to the Society of Arts, in which he 
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: if we understand him rightly, the origin of diamonds 
from older rocks broken up by the protrusion of greenstone, or 
from the ne itself. He arrives at this conclusion from 
the association of the gem with agates and peridot or olivine. He 
also describes what he calls diamond centres at Du Tort’s Pau, 
De Beer’s Farm, and other sites, where these precious stones 
abound. They have not been transported to these ‘sites by the 
action of water. Mr. Tennant justly remarked that in as far as 
garnets are concerned, they are most common in micaceous schists 
and gneissous rocks, but this does not affect the argument, as 
also occur in igneous rocks, and are in this instance asso- 
ciated with agates and olivine, or they may be derived from old 
metamorphic rocks, or from the oldest formations disrupted by 
igneous rocks. There can be little doubt but that diamonds, 
notwithstanding the simplicity of their constitution, must have 
an original y matrix. Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.B., argued that 
—— and trap dykes could have nething to do with the 
iamond, for they were general as the crust of the earth, while 
the diamond was only found in certain places and under pecu- 
liar circumstances. But all trap dykes may not have broken 
h diamond-bearing rocks. The parent of the diamond is 
unknown. It may have been the first and primeval development 
of tarbon, or it may be the highest de of purification of 
carbonaceous matter—a kind of crystallised carbon, as amber is a 
fossilised gum: But diamond appears to. be carbon and an 
element, as shown by the experiment of burning the gem, and 
the nature of that element is wrapped in the same mystery as 
its matrix. This fact also would tend to show that, unlike amber 
and other crystallised substances, it has, most likely, an ancient 
geological matrix. | 























